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ODE TO A DILEMMA 


By Paul Petrie 


Three nights and days the sea has mauled the shore, 
huge rock and earth become 

the ocean’s trembling drum, 

this island’s stone the ocean’s sounding board. 
Last night the water shone 

with clashing strength alone; 

no moon alive to light 

that incandescent night 

but waves thrust hands of fire to fearful height, 
and in the air I saw the wind, like stone, 

and shivered in my bed, 

afraid. 


Now the wind redoubles and the sky 

masses rounder thunders. Lightning cracks 

the brittle shell of heaven; furies try 

to drag this stony shawl from off our backs. 

I walk on to the balcony and stand 

piercing the wind 

and feel my blood expand, 

the muscles knot like courage in my skin, 

and mountains grow within my mind. 

More than half the printed deeds of time 

were done by those whom lightning could not hide, 
who owned themselves, self-willed to patricide, 
and brought to force rebellion, and to destruction pride. 
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This world is made of clay 

and takes the shape and sway 

the will impresses on it, all we dare. 

The mind can break the man 

or make him such a span 

his feet shall walk the pavements of the air. 


Goethe bowed to princes, but that king 

of more than music shook dominion’s hand. 
And later, when live-buried love, the sting 

of darkness burrowing in the ears 

imperiled half the world in his command 

and might have made his tears, 

he took four fragile strings 

and made those cat-guts sing 

all that the deaf might dream they could create, 
and from his human fears 

forced the sounding spheres. 

The great things are accomplished by the great. 


All ends are one 

and end where they began. 

Our various goals 

blend like lovers’ souls. 

The branching highways march into the sun. 
The galaxies all swing around one pole, 
and on horizons sets one living crown. 


Dotting the lawns the lovers in the park 
embrace one heart. 
The artist in a thousand shapes of grace 


paints one face. 
And carpenters from hills of nails and wood 


erect one finished house. 
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Our country is Perfection—we have strayed. 


The logic of defeat is perfect power, 


and what we do is half of what we should. 
Paradise was lost within our blood. 

The ghosts of what we were cannot be laid, 
and only by our longings are we paid, 

those fragile dreams the years cannot devour 
but which consume us, hungrier than the hours. 
Time is a waste of memory, but those times 
when greatness cracks this selfish, human crust 
and lets the melting world flood in and burst 
make life a livelihood. 

All other hours are darkness marked by dust. 
We must be great and beautiful and good. 
The only man is God. 


There are two roads to Heaven. 

The one leads up, uneven, 

over the peaks of pride. 

The other digs to hide 

its strategy in dark 

emerging on the heavens’ other side. 

The pilgrim of the first walks straight and free 
and owns the sky by wearing Heaven’s face. 
The second wears the darkness with his knees 
and mounts by falling down a soaring place. 
The first outrivals God 

and beats His rolling thunder with a rod. 

The second is no man 

and climbs, like air, to heights no huraan can. 
The one believes in joy and weeps in anger. 
The other weeps to gather Joy, in hunger. 
There are two roads to Heaven 

and they are even. 








V 


VI 


meee Rats Sec As be 


St. Francis was a bird who sang 

from fullness of humility, 

who being nothing drank the sky, 

the woods, the mountains, and the sea. 


From stone denial, thorns and tears 
he built a nest of poverty. 

And wealth came begging at his door, 
and joy and power, on their knees. 


Then being nothing, full of all, 
he sang like Eden in a tree. 

St. Francis was a bird who taught 
the fullness of Divinity. 


I am not great. 

The worms with trenchers wait 

upon this frame, this bony sleight of hand 

whose freaks eclipse my mind, whose wants command. 
My heart’s a graveyard, monument to tears. 

My dreams are dioramas of my fears. 

And all my acts are done to cheat the years 

and win by present failure endless fame 

so Time, that ageing actor, may unrehearse my name. 


The loss is small — 

my loss, no loss at all. 

A man whose truth is what can prove his greed; 
who hates his friends or loves them as they feed 
his own self-love; whose loyalty is need; 

whose honor is the fear of punishment; 

whose straightest meaning like a hook is bent; 

I count on Goodness’ fingers up to ten 

a man no worse or better than his fellowmen. 
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I know the real. 

The gates of Heaven have undone my heart 
and pressed my startled face against the sun, 
convicting me of living in the dark, 

of crawling when I walk, and walking when I run, 
and feeling trivially 

the little that I feel, 

Our end is what our lives are all about; 

damp wood, we smoke, then flare and fizzle out. 
Upon the stand of guilt I make my plea, 

but cannot bend my guilty knee. 


The meek are those who know 
their hearts so finally 

they give themselves away 

their pride unto the sea, 

their bodies to the snow, 

their wits to clay. 

I cannot delegate my person so. 


Round Universe, you are not love! My mind 

has probed you out. My eyes have watched the sea 
tumble the drowned with hands that were not kind, 
and from your smoking heights the rocks fall fitfully. 
Must I give up my will to Savagery, 

and walk into the trap of Heaven blind? 

I am too great to win Eternity. 


And so I stagger, a prentice child on stilts, 

two separate paths at once and split my sides. 

The mountains pitch beneath my strides, 

and under my clutching hands the rocks like flowers wilt. 
I am afraid of height. 

I hug one silver pinnacle all night. 

And in my other journey, underground, 

I find my bearings lost within a maze 

of stony-fingered caves, 

with gusts of screaming bats 
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and lakes where fishes swim in icy vats 

and stare with blind white eyes, 

asking if this lostness can be wise, 

and under the dripping night crouch down and weep. 
I am not meek. 

My pride is vanity, both vain and weak. 

All of the lands I promised are unfound; 

and this slant world I voyage is not round. 


Some day I shall be burned 

in human effigy, 

both pride and terror turned 

to love’s simplicity. 

Alive, and not in death, 

I shall give up my breath; 

and this hard self be crushed and melted down 
to make the world a crown, 

and I in black-face sing 

in love before my King. 

I wait, I wait that strange rich suffering! 


The sea is calm. The winds are all asleep. 
Upon the giant hills the morning walks 

and tips the purple rocks. 

There is no stir but light upon the deep. 

The water is so clear 

that if a glass were sunken, looking down 

your image would appear 

unwrinkled by a care or by a frown. 

Such peace could make me dream if I had drowned 
and lay on that curled bed of weedy stone 
worried by rest alone, 

and in that quiet, light dipped hands like bells 
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I would awake, and gaze up through wells 
of turning, bubbling gold, 
witness a better world. 


O All-comprising One, 

who is our life, our wilderness, our home, 

forgive me that I have not been your son. 

That at my birth I fell from Paradise 

and am a thing of unperfected pride, 

and lowliness that grovels as it dies. 

Bolster my vanity, that it can bear 

the scandalous revelations of the years, 

this envious mind, estrangement from the light, 
and those huge storms that shake the walls of night, 
with honor’s show of strength, that I may meet 
courageously, with love, your unconditioned will. 
And meekness, guilty poor-heart, let it grow 
with such contrasting increments of praise 

that even on the greyest days 

I shall stare out in wonder as I do now 

upon this valley bowl of spilling sun 

and those far hills that make horizons fair, 

and fill with praising birds the prisons of the air. 
Until my breath is tired and the hills 

with echoing it, and I lie on that ample breast 
where pride in long humility and haughtiness shall rest. 





BORDER CROSSING 


By Judson Jerome 


Sibyl, wait out the metronome. 


At the vacant mirror, stare. 
Listen, Sibyl, for stillness. 


Steal under. 
South. 
Leave Home. 


They unpack your things at the border. 
Travel light. Expect anything. 

The border suspends all laws. Now is nothing 
when you translate to there. 


Many return world-wiser, holy, 

tender to busy travelers of here. 

Their eyes are objective as glass. 

The present cannot betray them. 

Their knowledge cannot be uttered or believed. 


Ocean lies beneath the waves, and 
earth, beneath its motion lies;. dark 
silence under sound abides. 


Under color, white, eternal 
saline, iron, under time so 
fitful in exploding tides. 
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THE FLAME 


By H. M. Steiner 


Jane was dreaming about someone she had known in college 
and had an affair with. He was not making love to her in the 
dream, but it was pleasant and she awoke out of it with a smile 
faintly curving up the corners of her mouth. Half out of it she 
heard the whistle that must have pulled her back to life. It was 
hooting in short stiff blasts without a let-up in the signal she had 
been told meant disaster of some kind: fire, explosion, revolt—all 
these things were possible in Arabia at the Ras Tanura refinery. 

She switched on the light and looked at the clock—a little 
after midnight-—pulled on her robe, hurried through the living 
room and stepped outside, out of the air conditioning, into the hot, 
wet, flarelit night. 

Mrs. Carpenter and her husband, who worked day shift, were 
already outside; she saw them as vague shapes before the door of 
their apartment, next to hers. Mrs. Carpenter came to her right 
away, while Jane was searching over toward the refinery, the tops 
of whose stacks and towers she could see from her doorway, illumi- 
nated familiarly by the flare on the far side of it, but now glowing 
from another, new, and portentous direction: from the south as well 
as the east. She knew then, that some part of the refinery was on 
fire. Her heart stopped. It could be Paul’s unit that was burning. 

“Can you tell—” Mrs. Carpenter started, but interrupted her- 
self, and said in a strange, kind tone, ““Why don’t you call the Main 
Gate, Jane? They'll know which unit it is. And even if it is Paul’s, 
he’s probably well away from it. But just for your own peace of 
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mind. ...” Her fat, old face, that Jane had instantly disliked and 
had never stopped disliking for the year Jane had been in Arabia, 
looked at her fixedly, and perhaps compassionately—at least that 
impression entered Jane’s mind for a second, to be replaced by the 
steady feeling of dislike, and then in the next instant by pure terror 
again. 

“Is it Paul’s unit?” Jane called over to Mr. Carpenter who had 
remained in front of his own doorway in the darkness where she 
could not see his face. She moved toward him. 

“1 don’t rightly know, Jane. Can’t see too well from here. Why 
don’t you....come on.” She was close to him now, and he turned, 
not waiting for her, and started to walk toward the streetlight. “You 
can see from the street. There’s a telephone there. | wouldn't worry 
about it. If it is Paul’s he can take care of himself. The fire chief 
probably has them all out of there anyway.” 

He was walking on the narrow cement sidewalk, half-turned 
back to her, not quite quick enough in standing aside to let her pass 
so that she had to half-run, half-walk in the sand, it covering her 
bedroom slippers, getting between the straps and her toes, almost 
making her fall. She got back on the sidewalk in front of him, run- 
ning unashamedly now, the full wave of fear carrying her in front 


of it, starting to sweat from the exertion at one hundred percent 


humidity. Between the long one-story apartments that had once 
been barracks buildings she ran, panting and suddenly breathless, 
toward the street and the other side of the street where she could 
see a group of men strung out, every rapt face turned toward the 
refinery, every face perfectly visible in the flare light, and, at the 
moment, the fire. Men were still coming out of the barracks and 
inquiring, if they did not know the refinery, “What is it? What’s on 
fire?” eagerly. She heard the anticipation in their voices. Then 
she was across the street, and staring toward the refinery, a quarter 
mile away: the confusing upright line of columns with points of 
light all up and down them, the two huge stacks at the front and the 
lesser two at the back. Which one was Paul’s? She could not re- 
member, although he had often pointed his stack out to her. 
Then she saw the long blade of flame standing up from the stack 
on the far left and at the same instant heard someone next to her 
say, “It must be coming out of there twenty feet in the air,” in awe 
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and enjoyment. There was a heavier glow a little further to the 
left, but she could not see the source of it for the buildings that 
were in the way. Mr. Carpenter came up to her; not looking at him, 
she said in a slightly hoarse voice, ““Which one is it?” 

“It's Reformer Number One, ail right. But now that’s all 
right, Paul can take care of himself. I’m sure there’s no danger at 
all. Why don’t you phone the Main Gate, Mrs. MacDonald?”, 
formal to one possibly singled out by catastrophe. “No, wait, I'l 
do it,” and he went over to the red phone box on the pole, leaving 
her to stand there looking, listening to the continuous roar of the 
two great Crude Units that blotted out all other sounds except the 
sirens, smelling the tang of the oil. 

Mr. Carpenter walked back in what seemed to her to be slow 
motion, an age for every step. “It’s the furnace on fire. No report 
on any injuries. The Night Foreman wasn’t there. Must be over at 
the fire, and I had to talk to some Arab. That’s all he knew. But 
that’s not so bad, now Jane. I’m sure Paul’s all right,” calling her 
“Jane” as though he once again saw her in plain daylight, before 
the light of her husband’s fire had separated her from ordinariness. 

Holding her lower lip, eyes wide and mouth a little open, Jane 


watched the fire, rapt now, like the others. 


I] 


She was slender, almost thin, with long legs, and ankles a 
little thicker than they should have been for magazine-model 
beauty. She never seemed to gain weight——not since sixteen had 
her weight changed—and her hands, a little too big, swung and ges- 
tured at the ends of her thin arms. She had large, blue eves, not a 
deep or intense blue, but a light summer-sky blue, which were often 
too serious for her upturned laughing mouth. Her hair was blond- 
brown and straight, definitely not beautiful. 

But there was in her a strong current of electric life that 
sparked sometimes, and sometimes went out, not the continuous 


glow of vitality. And it was this electricity, in her best moments, 


that made her attractive, made her burn, burning up the food that 


she ate, converting it all to voltage. 
She had been to college, unlike Paul, to the University of Cal- 
ifornia, where she had studied philosophy and then religion, and 





there had been nights at parties in someone’s room when she had 
talked passionately, and then humorously while the music of 
Mozart sang in the background, and the young males had made 
plans for her immediate future. 


After graduation she had worked in San Francisco, New York 
living in Brooklyn Heights—traveled to France, went back to 
San Francisco, with here and there an affair with people as swift 
as herself, then a much longer affair with a book dealer in his thir- 
ties that had resulted in marriage and then had petered out in 
breakfast arguments before they both went to work. Divorced. The 
book dealer had been a little lower in the scale—former affairs 
had been with a writer, an advertising man, a French art student, 
all in their twenties, and all on their way. 


Then one night, at a party where he didn’t belong, she had met 
Paul, who had never been to college, who was a Chief Operator, 
whatever that was, in a refinery in Arabia. They talked about 
Arabia, a place that had always fascinated her, but his Arabia was 
different, very different, from the Arabia of T. E. Lawrence and St. 
John Philby. When he asked her the source of her interest in 
Arabia, hoping, obviously, that it had developed at their meeting, 
she found herself unable to explain. It was far away from her 
present life, and it breathed freedom of spirit—out of the pages of 
Lawrence, at least. But mostly, she admitted to herself, it was far 
from what had come to be terribly dull: the chatter about art, and 
Dostoyevsky, and people with beards. 


Paul was big, and funny, and out-going, about thirty-five. He 
reminded her of Clark Gable, and though she laughed at herself, it 
was a factor in deciding her to make a try for him. He never read, 
except Colliers and Newsweek, and he still liked Glen Miller, and 
never looked at paintings, but he took neither his likes nor dislikes 
seriously. In the arts-and-crafts crowd that night at the party she 
could feel protective and think of him as boyish. Later that night 


she slept with him, because he was a nice fellow she thought she 


might like to marry. Just before he went back to Arabia she mar- 
ried him, with a feeling that she probably loved him and that, at 
long last, she was safe. 
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She watched the fire a long time, long after the flame had dis- 
appeared from the top of the stack, and the ugly glow to the left 
had died away. Mr. Carpenter had tried to get her back to her 
apartment, had telephoned the Main Gate, still without news of 
Paul, and had been exasperated by the nonsensical placating voice 
of the Arab who answered the ‘phone. Then he offered to walk over 
to Paul’s unit himself, growing more and more ‘impatient: “All 
right, you don’t want me to telephone Paul because you're afraid 
he might be busy—he’s probably busy all right—and you don’t 
want me to walk over there and find out for myself, and you won't 
believe me when I tell you that if anything had happened to him 
if he’d cut his finger—you’d know by this time. They'd come and 
tell you. Are you going to stay out here all night?” 

She knew that he wanted to go to bed but was detained by his 
own concern for her, fast turning into mystification. She was carry- 
ing this wifely concern out of the bounds of reason—Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s kind of reason. Paul was all right, she was almost certain, yet 
something held her fixed and straining toward Paul over a half mile 
away, Paul in his danger, Paul in his work, big Paul with the little 
round bald spot on the back of his head like a forest clearing in the 
thick blond hair, Paul who was the best part of herself. She had 
given herself away to him, two months after their marriage, ten or 
twelve or fourteen years later than might have been usual, and she 
called it love. 

“Ed!” Mrs. Carpenter called, “when are you coming in?” Mr. 
Carpenter started to stray toward his door, looking hard at Jane. 
“Why don’t you go to bed?” he asked her. “Come on, the refinery 
didn’t burn down,” somewhat sarcastically. 

With an effort she moved and followed him, went into her own 
apartment, and fixed herself a cup of coffee. After an hour or so she 
lay down, and in an hour more she fell into a doze. 

At seven-fifteen, when Paul arrived, she was up and waiting 


for him. The sun had just risen and the drawn shade on the kitchen 


window glowed yellow. When he entered the door she put her arms 
around him and put her head against his chest and held him, listen- 
ing to his heart pumping the life, that was her own life, through 
him. “Are you all right?” she said in a squeezed voice. 
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“Sure, never better, a little tired, though. That was hot work 
last night.” 

She stood back and looked at him, at his big heavy face that 
was paler than usual and his eyes that were duller. Then she 
noticed that his eyebrows were gone and that his forehead and nose 
were red as though sunburned. “What happened to your eye- 
brows?” horrified. 

“TI got too close once, turning off a valve. The furnace is 
wrecked, but the rest of the unit is okay. Full of tar, take about a 
week to fix it up.” 

She gave him breakfast, watching him intently, but careful 
that he should not remark it. What she was looking for she did not 
know, some sign of change, perhaps. She looked at him as she 
might have studied herself after an event of importance, taking 
note of any changes, like a doctor conducting an examination after 
an accident. In a way she was watching herself, the part of herself 
she had invested in him, almost everything. 

\fter breakfast he took a shower, and then, naked, as always, 
climbed into bed. As always she lay down with him for talk or love 
or both. The heavy drapes she had fixed over the window were 
closed and the room was dark except for a crack of daylight under 
the door. The air conditioning unit whined away, its noise vaguely 
out on the edges of their minds. They heard it only when it stopped, 


which, in the Arabian summer, day or night, was a catastrophe. 


He did not reach for her or say anything, and she thought 
after five minutes of waiting that he had gone to sleep, when half- 
dozing herself she felt the bed move, and the thought flashed 
through her mind that it was an earthquake. (Since she had been 
born and raised in San Francisco, she had often felt such a motion 
and awakening, seen the chandelier swinging gently.) Then, with a 
sense of disaster and crumbling that no mild earthquake could have 
inspired, she realized that Paul was shaking, shivering as from 
cold, a kind of desperate horizontal jig. Instantly she reached out 
and touched him. His flesh was clammy, and in the dimness, in 
profile, she saw that his jaw was clenched, probably to keep his 
teeth from rattling. 

“Paul, what’s the matter?” 

He did not answer and she shook his arm, adding her mini- 
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scule motion to the unknown force that was making him tremble. 

“T had a bad time out there,” he let go. 

She gathered him to her and he turned on his side with his 
face against her breast, half-smothered in her soft flesh, so that 
when he told her she could feel the warm wetness of his breath 
coming out over her skin. 

Without any urging he began: “It wasn’t ten minutes after the 
shift started and that damn fool Ali was asking me for a raise again 


when the lights went out. Everything was going along okay just 


like every other night when we lost our power. I thought a fuse had 
blown in the control house circuit, but then I heard the drivers start 
to slow down and I looked around and saw that everything was out 
all over the unit. You could see by the light of the flare when you 
got outside. It was just us—the crude units and the rest were still 
all lit up. I ran over to the substation, but everything there was 
okay, except there was no current coming through. (The trembling 
had stopped, and Paul’s voice went on tiredly, as though he had no 
desire to continue, but could not stop, his breath fanning out across 
her breast.) I ran back again and told Paolo to cut the fires in the 
furnace. We had to do that right away or we'd overheat the gasoline 
in the tubes. You don’t really know what I’m talking about, I sup- 
pose, but it doesn’t matter. It'd take a long time to explain. You'll 
just have to go along with me.” 

She shook him gently again, and he went on: “So I called the 
Powerhouse and asked them what had happened to the power. That 
dopey kid answered. He said there was nothing wrong on their end. 
He knew already that Reformer Number One wasn’t drawing 
power any more, and he went and asked me about Reformer Num- 
ber Two. I guess he forgot it was down for T & I. I didn’t even 
answer, just hung up; I didn’t have any time to talk to him. | 
thought that the cable had probably blown up underground—that 
rotten Belgian wire we’ve been getting. Boy, I was ina spot. I had 
to decide to blowdown or try and bring it up on steam—you don’t 
know what I’m talking about, do you,” with a kind of fretful dis- 
gust. She shook him again, chidingly, trying to remember what he 
had told her before about his work, remembering the night she had 
watched it from outside the refinery gate—women were not allowed 
inside—silver columns, one side bright with the eternal flare, and 
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the points of light, and everything standing quietly and motion- 


lessly in the disembodied roar of the furnaces, the same kind of 
effect that you would get if a stuffed lion roared—and you were 
used to it, the glassy eyes and the moth-eaten fur. Except that the 
lion would be dead and this wasn’t: it was charged with explosive 
life. 

“If I blew down, I lost the charge, all the gasoline and nap- 
tha that was in the unit, worth a hell of a lot of money. If I could 
switch over to steam... . Next to every driver there’s an emergency 
one that runs on steam, which we still had, and not on electricity. 
But I had to do it fast, before everything cooled and clogged up the 
unit and take a week or two to clean it, and lose half the gasoline 
. production of this country. Well, I wanted to shine,” disgustedly, 
“and I didn’t think about anything else. I knew I was taking a 
chance, but I wanted to shine and look good. So I told Jerry to 
start switching over, and I had to tell him which valve to open and 
which valve to close, he was so shook.” 

He told, then, of running at desperate speed from valve to 
valve for a solid hour in the same heat that had drenched her with 
sweat from just running down the path. Once, he remembered, 
Keats, his little boss, had appeared as he was trying to close a 
twelve-inch cooling water valve, and he had stood aside while Keats 
pulled on it with no more effect than if he had been a trained 
monkey. Keats gave up and MacDonald gave a mighty heave and 
moved it and then closed it. “Right then, I felt good, as though I 
could do anything. 

“We got it going again on steam, and everything was all right. 
I had my head under the water faucet when that tube burst. Jesus, it 
went off with a bang, and I banged my head. There was flame com- 
ing out of the furnace and all down one end. I remember the Arabs 
were crouched over in the corner. I yelled to Paolo to cut the charge 
pump and close the discharge into the furnace, and then I remem- 
bered that the debutanizer column was going to drain right back 
into the fire until it was empty. Then I was scared, because the fur- 
nace walls wouldn’t take that much heat for that long, and we'd lose 
the unit, maybe the refinery. And two million barrels in the tanks 
across the way would go up. 


‘“‘T ran over to the switch to close the valve and damned if I 





didn’t throw it before i remembered that we didn’t have any power, 
and the only way to close the valve was by hand, and it was right 
there under the fall of flames coming out of the furnace. I never 
even thought. I just ran over and called Paolo and we closed it, 
but it singed us. I don’t even remember getting singed. I don’t even 
remember when the valve seated. I just looked up and saw that 
Paolo was gone, and then [ saw I had been pulling on it when it 
was already closed. So I-ran off. Lucky I had my hard hat on or 
I would have lost the rest of my hair. But I got to remembering it 
now, and I| thought: ‘What if a little extra gasoline had gotten to the 
fire just as Paolo and me were closing that valve?’ We would have 
burned up. That’s when I started to shake.” He took his head away 
and said, “I’m all right now, though.” 

She was silent for a few moments and then she said in a voice 
shaking with anger, “I don’t want you ever to do that again. If y 
Gsca 

“No, I won’t do it again. Phew, not that again!” But to her it 
sounded as if he had not heard her, rather, heard her words but not 
the emotion behind them, and was still listening only to the voice 
of self-preservation. 

“Listen to me!” 

“What? I heard you. Don’t worry now. Maybe I shouldn't 
have told you. [t’s bad enough for one of us to go through it.” 

She saw that he had heard her anger, but was feeling ruilty 
because of telling her, not because he had risked his life. “Listen 
to me, Paul. If I lost you, I woudn’t know what to do. I wouldn't 
want to live. Do you understand that?” 

“Sure, I understand,” he said gently. “Come here.” So the 
roles were reversed, in the usual marital exchange, and it ended 
with him comforting her. 

About noon she awoke, the previous night like an exhausting 


debauch which she did not wish to remember. About five she heard 


Paul get up, and go in the bathroom, and then the buzz of his 


shaver. When he came in to the kitchen she had his ham and eggs 
ready, and they ate together without saying much. He was usually 
dopey after a day’s sleep, and she didn’t think it strange that he 
didn’t talk. 

When he was drinking his coffee he looked at her over the edge 





of the cup, and she caught the steady blue-gray eyes on her. Setting 
the cup down he said carefully, “I’ve been thinking about what we 
said last night, and what I did. . . .” He broke off, and waited for 
her to say something, make some acknowledgment. When she 
didn’t, he went on, “When I turned that valve, when Paolo and | 
turned it,” he amended, “I didn’t do it because I was brave. I did 
it without thinking. And last night I thought I had done a crazy 
thing, risking my life like that. But it wasn’t either. It wasn’t brave 
and it wasn’t crazy. I just did the right thing. No, let me go on 
“Tl didn’t even think at 
the time—about the danger, I mean. All I thought of was: I mustn’t 
lose the unit. And I thought that because if I lost the unit I’d lose 


3% . . * 
now, his eyes in a frown of concentration. 


my job.” He made a smile that was at once apologetic and wry. 
“That sounds crazy. I guess I’m more afraid of losing my job 
than... .” 

“Than being burned up?” She was cool and distant—her 
usual attitude when he became what she called silly. 

“Yes, that’s what’s so funny. People aren’t supposed to feel 
that way. Having a beer in a bar or watching a baseball game or 


just lazing around,” he made a broad, hammy gesture, “that’s sup- 
J “ Ys I 


posed to be better than anything. Like in those damned beer ads. 
That’s happiness, and you’re not supposed to risk it, except for 
something like saving somebody’s life, or like saving the refinery 
for the company. Maybe some of the idiots think that’s why I closed 
that valve. But I saved the refinery for myself, so that eight years 
of work out here wouldn’t go to waste, so that I’d get that Shift 
Foreman’s job next year and get out of valve turning, and so that I 
keep my chance to be something in this company some day.” 

“Ambition. That’s what you'd call it, I suppose?” 

“Now don’t get all uppity and collegey on me. I know what 
I’m talking about. Maybe I never did get through high school, but 
I know this business.” He became angry with the speed of a person 
conscious that he is mistreating someone else. “This outfit bows to 
the beer ad brand of living, but that’s only for the public. When it 
comes to the showdown, like last night, you’d better come through 
and save their property, or one of those snake-eyed vice-presidents 
will fix your clock for good. Did you ever see one of the wheels, 
the real wheels in this company? They’re hard and cold, or they’re 
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soft and cold, but they’re tough. Baby,” he said, pleading with her 
to understand, “this is just like a war, if you want to get some- 
where, only the stakes are higher. Ina war all you've got to lose is 
your life, but here you can lose twenty years of work in ten 
minutes, and then you wish someone would come along and do the 
kindness to shoot you. When that happens you think it’s not worth 
going on breathing and seeing. In the war, the real war, I heard 
people say, ‘If I ever get out of this, Pll never worry again.’ But 
they get out, and they worry, plenty, and they’re right.” 

“What you’re saying is that it’s more correct to be afraid of 
life than of death,” she said carefully. It had always taken time for 
the full impact of situations to strike her. 

“Now don’t try to make this into some big philosophical dis- 
cussion. What I’ve said just has to do with me and this company. 
You can’t talk me out of it.” 

Her face paled and froze in the position where she could con- 
trol it best, one of seriousness. ““Do you realize what you’re 
saying?” 

“You don’t know me very well, a year—that isn’t long 
enough. Maybe I should have talked more before we were 
married.” 

“I knew you were ambitious, and I liked that. But this!” 

“If you want to get somewhere, you've got to risk!” 

“But your life, and me without you! And maybe more, maybe 
a burned-up idiot in a wheel chair.” 

He frowned; he did not like melodrama. 

“You can’t deny it, can you? That could have happened too?” 

‘Sure it could have happened, and | could have gotten Paolo 
killed too. And he didn’t like my risking his neck for him. He 
wouldn’t talk to me after. But that’s the way it is. That’s why I’m 
Chief Operator: because I’m willing to risk my own neck and some- 
body else’s too.” 

She just looked at him, and he looked squarely back. She 
said, lightly, “You've said that I don’t count either.” 

“No, not that. When I married you I felt 1 was growing old. 


I didn’t have anyone. And you were lovely, and are lovely. I can’t 


tell you.” Embarrassed, he glanced at her quickly and looked down 


at his egg-yellowed plate again. 





“But this is so bitter,” she said in immense surprise. 

He did not reply. 

“And later on, when you get what you want, and rise in the 
company, it ll still be a war, a fight all the time, and no rest and 
never any security? That’s the kind of life you’ve planned, and 
that’s what you like?” 

“Like, like! I didn’t make the world the way it is.” 

She did not reply, still caught up in the absolute amazement 
of his terrifying view of life. 

“Look, to succeed you’ve got to risk everything, yourself, your 
family, your friends, everything. And even if all you want is to be 
left in peace, you still have to risk the same things.” 

“You mean, to live you’ve got to risk everything.” 

“T guess that’s right.” 

“Well, I won’t take it! That’s not the way I want to live!” 

“Okay. That’s what you think. That’s the trouble, you think 
too much. You sit around here all day, and never get out with any 
of the other women. God knows what you do with all that time. And 
now you ve got troubles, and you’re going to sit here and sulk, but 
you're not so different: everybody here’s got troubles, and the way 
they get out of them is to try and forget them. They get together 
with other people.” His big head wagged, and he did not look at 
her, labored now, and halting. “Join up with them. Join up with the 
rest of us, and don’t ask so much of life.” 

“Thanks for the sermon!” 

His face flushed red and for a moment she thought he was 
going to hit her. “Okay,” he said and left the table. 

She watched him go into the bedroom with as much amaze- 
ment as she would have had if he had suddenly been transformed 
into a total stranger. 

A half hour later she was still sitting at the table when he 
came out of the bedroom with his working clothes on and 
approached her. “Look, as far as people go, all I’ve got is you. 
You know that. I don’t want to lose you; I don’t know what I'd do 


without you. I.. 


“I know, I know,” and she was enveloped in a sadness and a 


tenderness for him so that the fundamental issue between them was 
forgotten for the moment. 
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“T’ve got to go out and see how they’re getting on with the re- 

I’ve got to g t and I they getting th t 
pairs.” She stood up and they embraced, and walked to the door 
holding on to each other. 


IV 


It was close to midnight when she sensed that something was 
wrong. All the time since their leave-taking had worn off she had 
been thinking what to do: Now look, be sensible, and reasonable. 
What shall I do? What are the alternatives? To stay with him, or 
to leave him and return... . home? Where was home? Perhaps it 
was the little apartment on Green Street in San Francisco. Cer- 
tainly it was not the house where she had lived with her parents in 
the Sunset district, nor was it, and here she frightened herself, or 
something frightened her, was it the graveyard where they both lay 
buried, the green lawn under the trees in Colma? Now what part 
of me thought that? she wondered with a chill. What a strange 
idea. I am tired. There was no other home than Paul’s house. Back 
to work again as a secretary, getting up in the morning to what, 
watching the face in the mirror grow older, love affairs, maybe 
another marriage, maybe someone else? She had no confidence in 
that. The years stretched ahead like a shadeless road in the desert 
outside, a line of tar ina blasted land which she would follow until 
she, like it, disappeared into the perspective vanishing point. 

But if she stayed, what then? She would lose him. No, she 
had never had him, had invested herself in a dream, a vision of a 
large, funny, benevolent protector, who now appeared anything but 
humorous, anything but benevolent. Everything was in a vast 
muddle, everything needed rearranging, with great labor, like a 
warehouse shaken by an earthquake, or turned upside down like 
one of those rolling drums in the neighborhood movie theatres from 
which chances are drawn—from which a burned-up idiot Paul 
might be drawn. She no longer even liked this person, with his 
dreams of desperate glory, or desperate ant-like battle. She did not 
want to be the wife of a worn-out, irritable, calculating success—or 
failure. The argument seemed conclusive. She would make ar- 
rangements to leave immediately. But instantly she thought of all 


the arguments against such a course,—he did love her, she always 


came back to that, and he would be terribly hurt, brutally hurt 





and it was not long before she had decided to stay on with him, but 
then, even more rapidly, the opposing arguments returned, and she 
leaned forward on the sofa and put her palms against her ears and 
clenched her eyes shut. And then she saw how she must look: in 
the position of someone in mental pain, and she pulled her hands 
away quickly and opened her eyes. 

It was at this point that she felt something in herself was get- 
ting out of hand, and she decided to quit thinking and go to bed. 
But an objection to going to bed came to her: “If I go to bed this 
problem will not be decided, and I may need the decision tomorrow 
morning.” She went through the round of leaving, not leaving, leav- 
ing again, and ended with her hands clenched, her eyes wide and 
her legs tucked up under her in a position that was actually pain- 
ful, when she came to realize it. She cocked her head to one side as 
though trying to catch a tiny sound, a tiny little warning of danger. 
She thought, “Something is the matter with me,” and the whole 
world became strange and new. 

With an effort, because objections, like hands, kept clutching 
her back, she forced herself to go into the bedroom, undress, and 
get into bed, and told herself, “You are very tired, and you have 
had a shock, and this is why your mind is acting so strangely. A 
good night’s sleep will fix you up all right.” But she could not even 


come close to sleep. She could not shut off her mind, and every 


thought brought an objection with it. She thought of getting up and 
going to the bathroom, and then thought, “No, that would be giv- 
ing in to it,” and then realized that the thought admitted that an “it” 
existed, and a tortuous jagged spiral began, that brought her out in 
a cold sweat. She was out of control, something was out of control, 
some edge had been reached and she had gone over it, was going 
over it, there was still time, and she must make the effort. An Arab 
proverb came to her: “The three worst things are to wait for sleep 
which comes not, to wait for a lover who comes not, and. . .”’ she 
could not remember the rest, and a blank ensued and in it there ap- 
peared the face of fear, and behind that, huge and terrible, the face 
of death. 

She put her palms against her face, lying rigid, and tried to 
wipe out the vision that was not a vision, that was a thought, an 
idea, a horror. All she could think of now was that she must resist 
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. . . resist what? She was out of control completely, and thoughts 
came and caressed her, like a succession of men to a whore and she 
could do nothing but endure. 

In a minute the spasm passed and she lay trembling. “Shower. 
I must take a cold shower, but supposing it doesn’t work, what 
then?” Each remedy brought with it its own chance of defeat, each 
was an enormous risk, for if the remedy was unavailing, she was 
left worse off, like an army in retreat that stands, and fights, and 
loses again, and is left with even less with which to resist. She 
grabbed hold of a moment in which she had decided to risk a 
shower, and took a cold one, and came back and lay down again, 
and realized almost immediately that she had lost. Should it have 
been a warm shower? “You fool, you should have taken a warm 
shower. You've got to get out; if you stay, you'll surely go mad. 
But if | go out and it doesn’t help!” 

She began to rub her palms over her eyes and down her 
cheeks, as though trying to rub something away, and then in a flash 
saw how she must look when the down-pulling fingers stretched the 
skin below her eyes. She felt she must do something; anything was 
preferable to this sliding down. 

She rose again, pulled on her clothing, and went out. Walking 
fast, saying aloud to herself, ““That’s better, that’s better,” she cut 
up by the post office and the recreation hall to the paved path to 
Nejma, where th» majority of the married quarters were. Halfway 
up, she stopped, breathing hard, and looked back at the refinery 
and the long tongue of the flare from which a plume of glowing 
smoke fled upward and then spread out in a long dark trail north 
in front of the wet southerly wind. But it did not stay better for 
long. The fears came in waves, and soon she was saying, “Oh, God, 
oh, God,” and the next instant denying as she had for many years, 
that there was a God. Meaningless, there was no meaning to this, 
or to her, or to anything. Nothing could be understood, and every- 
thing was lost in the dome of the stars above her head: joy, hate, 
fear, life. Nothing had any meaning whatsoever. Death, non-ex- 
istence, nothingness: there was the only meaning. She thought fran- 
tically of going to the doctor, but she knew she could not control 


herself, that she would crack wide open, scream, go into hysterics. 


And the doctor would write a report on her, and she would be sent 
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to the States as soon as possible, and there was no one at all, there- 
fore, to turn to. 

She was trapped. There was nowhere to go, no one to go to, 
alone. She was in a room with a mad woman who was herself. A 
great pressure built up inside her head. 

Then she saw the sand, the soft sand by the road and she 
hurled herself on it, digging her hands into it and weeping, not 
caring that it was in her hair, clinging to the earth as though in fear 
of being flung off into the blackness above her and inside her. 

When she had calmed a little, she found herself thinking 
again. There was only herself, but who was that: a half-insane 
thing who goes wild when faced with a difficulty that any number 
of people must have faced? A thing that sends out signals of de- 
struction to her from she did not know where? Completely worth- 
less, completely unreliable. Suicide? But that was a vagrant, she 
was rummaging around with a kind of interest and amazement that 
kept her from that. What then must we do? Where had she heard 
that? She could not live for herself, not being worth it. Was she 


any good for anything? There was always Paul, and if she could 


live for Paul for a while, maybe she could live for others beyond 
Paul. She had always heard of this living for others, but now she 
saw that it was so for her because she herself was not worth living 
for. 

Immediately she quieted, and felt the warmth for the first 
time. She was soaked, as though someone had dumped a bucket of 
water over her, from which she was just starting to dry off. The 
sweat was running down her forehead and burning into her eyes. 
She sat up, took out a handkerchief, dried her face and tried to 
brush the sand away. “Better go home now, but can you sleep if you 
do? Is this the end of this, or is there more coming?” 

She compromised, rose from the sand and walked down to the 
mess hall, gradually becoming calmer, taking deep breaths. Out- 
side it she paused and then, on impulse, entered to see if the few 
men in for a late cup of coffee would look at her oddly. She knew 
that she would be able to detect the slightest sign of her own 
strangeness in their faces, better than any mirror. But they looked 
at her with interest, with boredom, with hope, but nothing else. She 
made believe that she was hunting someone, and not finding him, 
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walked out without ordering anything. 

It was mostly over when she entered the apartment again, but 
she did not dare to attempt sleep. She decided to wait up for Paul 
until seven and sleep the day out with him. 

Vv 

The next evening after Paul had gone to work, she sat again in 
the place she had sat the night before, but how different it was! 
The quarrel with Paul—for that is how she saw it—had been 
patched up, in the manner of marriage, patched up only, not 
solved. It would probably never be solved. It bedded down between 
them as a difference of opinion, a topic of discussion that would be 
reasonable in their mild moments and devastating in their angry 
ones, but it would remain like a carpet or a chair, the furniture of 
their marriage. 

The world, however, still had a new look, though it was rapid- 
ly assuming its old form again. And this look of common things, 
the layout of the living room where the events of last night had 
begun, for instance, was the faint echoing whisper of the thoughts 
that had shouted in her mind last night, and screamed, and the 
common things trembled still a little from the earthquake that had 
shook her world and almost brought it down in pieces around her. 

She thought, I came close to the edge of a breakdown, already 
using euphemisms. A little extra gasoline, a slightly larger gout of 
flame and I would have burned up. And what was the flame? And 
it was not because of the argument between Paul and me; that was 
only a trigger that the fire pulled. It was something more, some- 
thing I know nothing about and do not wish to know, and yet it is 
very strange. Was it really me who experienced that? And where 
did they come from, those strange thoughts? She put it out of het 
mind. But still she wondered if others might not have gone through 
the same, or similar, experiences: the boy she had known who had 
cracked in the war and who had to be sent home and discharged. 
Perhaps, she had felt something of his cannonade, the shells ex- 
ploding in great clouds of dust and flying splinters of steel, and 
bright flashes in the mind. She had won, she thought, and he had 
lost, that boy, but she could give herself no marks for it. It had 
come without her willing, had shaken her, and then had let her go 
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this side of madness, but she had decided nothing, won no victory, 
because she had had no part in the decision. 

And was it permanent? Would it come again, that horror? 
She did not know. No one could tell her. 

The next day she went swimming in the sun and the soupy 
water of the Gulf, and lay there burning under the Arabian sun, 
feeling the delight of breathing, in and out, in and out, until she 
slept, as a soldier sleeps, exhausted from one battle, in preparation 
for another. 


ON THE DEATH OF A STUDENT 


By Bruce Berlind 


Ah, you were no brown study raucous, rude, 

Searing the countryside in your small car. 
Poetry did you little good; 

And your dearest classroom was the nearest bar. 


Until the countryside, with one swift blow, 

Reared from its wounds where the road swings past 
The gaping crag-lined gorge below, 

Impassive, swart, and taught you truth at last. 


Still, in this first spring after your death, I too 
Protest the balance; and compute the worth 

Of greensward scar-tissue, 
Breathlessly blanketed on the breathless earth. 





COLORED CLAY HORSE WITH WINGS 


By Hollis Summers 


Yawning, the girl in the Metepec tourist trap 
Said, “Five pesos.” I, trained to bargain, 

Said, “Three,” and the horse was mine with wrap 
Of newspaper announcing a genuine 


Leather bound poetry sale. Accustomed to such 

Cheap irony from yesterday’s weary news, 

I was still unprepared for the girl’s, “You paid too much.” 
I left the shop with my horse and assorted rues. 


On two purple legs and a yellow tail he rears 
Now, waving his one good arm—I assume 

The news absorbed most of the other. He appears 
To be asking permission to leave the room 


While greeting a long lost friend. Naturally, now 

I accept him, price and all, with no thought of remand 
The left foot is the dreamer, anyhow, 

And I have always written with my right hand. 


He looks at you straight, despite his carmine face 


And tentative condition. I will not discuss 
Selling. He may not rise from his heavy base, 


But he has wings, and his name is Pegasus. 
D oD 


“T HEARD TWA CORBIES” 


I had always expected to drive a foreign road 
Some day and find myself hit broadside 

By a buzzard so intent on getting his load 

Of carrion that his wings refused to ride 

The air in time; I had even planned 





Proper meditation for this inevitable 
Meeting when I, acting as Justice, manned 
The hawk perfectly, and Nature fell. 


I had never considered being hit in town, 
Certainly not twice, certainly not from above 
By adolescent crows who screamed down 
From some sky or tree, considering love. 


I have no words to say for the moment when 
Their bodies said, “Hush,” and, “Hush,” again. 


HE’S OURS 


For thirty minutes now my son and I 

Who share a name have watched this nameless hamster, 
New to our domestic matters, dance 

Pink toes against his glass walled house. 


The sales slip proves our ability to buy 

\ square house and a hamster: glass and fur. 
We have provided well, thanks to the chance 
Of our humanity. Our Asian mouse 


Will neither hunger, nor suffer, nor escape. 

With his excelsior bed, salads,water in a jartop, 
None of his kind as enemy, a name 

and the dancer’s inability to gnaw at the perfection 


Of invisible glass, he should manage to shape 

Out his years, finally unwilling to swap 

His state for Asia. Perhaps we will become tame. 
But he is young now for lessons, in either direction. 





AND HIS PREGNANT WIFE 


By Robert Sward 


It was in my sleep; I was awake 

and watching the alarm clock. The baby, 
the belly of my wife, kicked me: 

eight months to nine. It was time 

to be born, to ring, to be awake. 

The night had been revisions; and the clock 
had been strange, being set at five 

and by its numbers’ light. The belly kicked me, 
again; my dream poked back 

at it (with an elbow). I rubbed it, sorry 
across the navel. My wife slept 

behind dreams. . . behind her belly. 

And the baby was there, for the first time 
in my life. I was sleeping again 

poking damnit! with my elbow. And being bellied. 
There can be no putting in, with a wife. .. 
the immaculate belly- maker swells 

in a baby’s last six weeks. A boy 

should like that; he’d have me in his crib! 
‘Morning dad!’ carrying around her belly 
like his shield. I'd turn his nose 

down, into the night. And fall asleep. . . 


The sun was ready to begin us all. 

I was not yet ready to be begun: 

Damn the bellying thing! 

it was in the window, in my sleep—revising 
both the belly and my eyes. The day! 

The night had been awake to be an image, 
and it had become a question: 

neither of night, babies nor of the sun. 





I tried to sense the navel 
with my elbow. The baby would seem 
to have appreciated this; he pushed to guide me 


to it. It was not his—his was but his own, 
and what it drew from her, within. . . 


To hell 
with sustenance! This was something 
left to me, the navel 
I had married. It is true of course 
I have my own: but mine was done, fulfilled, closed 
and sensitive to touch. It had been, 
in its pressing to my wife’s, a comma. 


It was time to be born, to ring. 


Just then 
I'd like to have been her son, her daughter: 
or even some wholly wife-embodied navel. 
The night had yet to be revised; —my wife 
to be awakened: and the clock, to be observed 
and kicked, by day. 





POINT OF VIEW IN TROY 
By James Trammell Cox 


On the crown of the hill stood Columbia County Courthouse, 
a white stucco building with high pilasters on either side of a mar- 
bled recess over the front steps. In the top of the recess a clock 
with Roman numerals showed three. White-washed every spring, 
the courthouse was painfully white in the glare of the afternoon 
sun. When the doors were open, as they were now, it appeared from 
down Jefferson Street to be only a facade, or a backdrop for a stage 
setting, because the corridor into which the front doors opened led 
directly to the doors in back, revealing a hole of empty blue sky be- 
yond as if the building possessed no depth except for the pubic 


arch of shadow from within the corridor. One saw straight through 
it. 


As small and dark as tadpoles, silhouettes appeared in the 
corridor, mingled for a moment, and two men popped into the sun- 
light: separate, red-faced, angry. As the larger one paused on the 
stoop, his hands went to his hips. Beneath the brim of his panama, 
nothing could be seen of his face but a red blur until he opened 
his mouth. Then there was a tiny O of shadow as he evidently 
gasped for breath in the sudden heat like a newborn infant. As 
though he might be entering a rough surf, the little one settled a 
baseball cap on his head with a nervous duck. Together the two of 
them walked out to the curb, waiting needlessly for a light to 
change before crossing Monroe Avenue to the corner beside The 
Toddler’s Shop, where Jefferson came to a deadend as it entered 
Monroe in front of the courthouse. Wednesday afternoons the 
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stores were closed in Troy, Florida, and the streets were empty of 
traffic. Only heat waves held the sidewalks. 


Here on the corner, leaning over as though to peer through 
some imaginary fissure into the little one’s face, the larger man be- 
gan to talk very earnestly. As he talked he would hold out his hand 
below his belly, cupping undeniable evidence of the truth of what 
he was saying, but then in a quick, ugly movement, obscurely ir- 
reconcilable with the logistics of argument and gesture, his fist 
would close upon this evidence and snatch it to his belly. The little 
man pecked his head in regular agreement. When the little one 
talked, the stout one would straighten up and turn half aside to 
glare angrily down Jefferson. Beneath the brim of the panama his 
eyes were visible now—two dark spots set close together above his 
jowls like the eyes of a sting ray. And when finally he signalled to 
the little man to follow him—without lifting his hand from his hip 
—it was like the movement of a fin: one curt finger came up and 
the hand rolled on the axis of the finger. They were coming down 
Jefferson. But at Means Barber Shop, they paused beside the still, 
striped pole as the larger one drew a ring of keys from his pocket 
and then disappeared into the shop, the little one after him. On the 
sidewalk the heat waves seemed suddenly to reappear, glittering 
as they trembled. 

In 1937 Skin Toomey, the larger man, was a Trojan hero. 
This was the year he made first string tackle on the All-Florida high 
school team. Sometimes now when he was drinking he would recall 
with a tragic air that he was “really well thought of then.” But time 
and tide were against Skin. He quickly flunked out of Georgia 
Tech. Instead of getting overseas he spent the entire war with an 
MP outfit in Jersey. Then after the war he married the daughter of 
a Holiness preacher, got on the police force, and was once again 
well thought of for three short years, but the Massey scandal put an 
end to this when it was discovered that the Troy police prosecuted 
only certain bootleggers, being paid by certain others for their dis- 
crimination. As a rookie he was among the first to go. Afterwards 
he tried television repair, insurance, travelling, an oyster bar, and 
finally a fishing camp, the last of which represented a boyhood 
dream. But in two years, along with a number of smaller lakes in 
the Big Bend area in the early fifties, Bass Lake dried up, and Skin 
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was left with a number of boats and a lodge thirty miles from the 
nearest body of water. Because he could not believe what was hap- 
pening to his lake, he waited until too late to sell his boats. The 
market was glutted. He couldn’t give away the lodge. After getting 
a tax reassessment, he did manage to come out a little ahead of the 
taxes on it by renting to a Negro cutting pulp wood in the area. He 
himself learned to cut hair. When he was drinking, as he often was 
these days, he liked to talk to LeeRoy Witt about the miracle that 
would restore him to the force or that would fill up his lake again. 


LeeRoy didn’t believe in either of these miracles, but he would 


listen because Skin was his friend ever since that first day in 
1949, while Skin was still on the force, when he had drifted into 
Troy, a snowbird, one among the many unemployed musicians, 
waiters, track hands, bums and petty thieves who annually follow 
the winter migration of the very rich southward to Miami. They 
caught him out at Suzie McKeown Elementary in the sixth grade 
classroom. This time he was drawing a house. And when they 


called the police it was Skin who came to pick him up because Skin 
was out on the Athletic Field playing football with some boys. In- 
stead of the usual ride to the south end of town Skin took him 
straight to the Armory and put him to work on decorations for the 
Policeman’s Ball. He even got him a job on the city paint crew so 
that he often now spent whole summers in the schools where some- 
times his eyes would fill with tears just thinking how lucky he was 
that it was Skin who came after him that day. Skin didn’t really un- 
derstand why it was LeeRoy liked schools so much, but at least he 
understood how a fellow could like children without aiming to 
molest them or something. So when suddenly in July a decade of 
dry weather came to an end with rain every day, even Skin wasn't 
as happy as LeeRoy was about the miracle that had filled the lake 
again. Already the State Game and Conservation Service had re- 
stocked it, and Skin figured in two years the fishing on Bass Lake 
would be as good as it ever was. For three weeks he had talked of 
nothing but fish reproduction. He had even laid off the bottle. Then 
this morning the notice from the Tax Assessor had come, informing 
him of the restoration of his original assessment. And at noon Skin 
had gone to look for LeeRoy as soon as he could get his tunic off, 
fat-lipped with anger. 
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As the two men came out of the barber shop, the larger turned 
back to make certain the door was locked. In his hip pocket a brown 
paper sack was twisted tight around the neck of a pint bottle. Be- 
hind him out on the walk the little man nervously lifted his cap and 
resettled. Then he put his hand in his pockets and hiked up the 
baggy denim slacks he was wearing. With only a boy’s striped T- 
shirt on over his pigeon breast and with his hands in his pockets, his 
head cocked thoughtfully down at the sidewalk, he looked like a 
bantam rooster. He followed the larger one down the steps from 
the walk to the street, where he said, “That woman in the Assessor’s 
Office thought you was only talking, Skin.” Here in the middle of 
the block where the street level began to drop off more steeply 
downhill than the sidewalks, Jefferson was like a cement cradle, 
and the little man’s voice filled it, resonant and distinct. 

As Skin climbed the steps on the other side he grumbled some- 
thing about “talking or not.” They came up under the heel of the 
giant shoe overhanging the walk in front of the Troy Shoe Center 
just beyond the gape-toothed marquee of the State Theatre, which 
was closed. Under the marquee the faint regular scrape of Skin’s 
heel taps was suddenly silent as he stopped to light a cigarette, the 
panama bowing over the thumb and forefinger under his chin. Be- 
side him the footsteps of the little man made no sound at all as they 
started walking again, coming down toward the Monarch Life In- 
surance Building, which from the hill faced the courthouse on the 
crown, where Jefferson came also to a deadend as it entered Adams 
like the connecting line in an “H.” 

“Sposing the nigger’ll give you thirty-five a month? You still 
go burn it down?” asked the little one, skipping to keep up. 

“Him? That black son of a bitch? It’s all I can do to get fif- 
teen out of him.” 

“But just sposing?” 

Again the heel taps were suddenly silent as the fat man 
stopped. He turned and laid out his hand as before on the corner. 
“Goddamnit, LeeRoy, that’s all you done is spose! You think I 
don’t wish I could get thirty-five a month?” He closed his fist, 
snatched it to his belly, and leaned over further, demanding an 
answer. 
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LeeRoy stopped too. He cackled nervously. “Naw, Skin, I 
just don’t want you to get in no trouble is all I want. I just don’t 
lack it.” 

“I don’t lack it either. But I don’t see as there’s nothing else 
I can do.” 

“Seems lack you biting off your nose to spite your face,” 
LeeRoy added, as Skin turned away. 

With the sound of his heel taps adding a jarring off-beat meter 
to his words, Skin muttered, “It’s my property, ain’t it?” 

“It aint nothing if you burn it down.” 

“They can’t tax me no $212.00 for it if it aint got no lodge on 
it. That’s something.” Skin held his cigarette up to look at it as if 
something was wrong with it, then flung it away. 

At the corner, the walk along the upper side of Adams Avenue 
and the Jefferson Street walk came together, seven steep steps above 
the street level to form a kind of stage. Here Skin stopped and took 
off his hat. With a rumpled handkerchief he mopped his forehead, 
paste-white above the thin red imprint of his hatband. Then he 
swabbed down each cheek, lifting his eyes upward as if to some 
mirror in the sky over the Monarch Life Insurance Building. After 
he had also daubed at the back of his neck and around under his 
chin, he bowed his head to run the handkerchief carefully around 
the inside of the hatband before he put his hat back on his head. 
Then as though he might be gigging a frog, he raised his arm and 
forked two fingers above his shirt pocket, reaching in to spear a 
crumpled package of cigarettes, thumbing it open so that he could 
get to the cigarettes left. 

When he had lit his cigarette, LeeRoy, the little one, said, 
“How "bout the nigger?” 

And Skin just stood there for a moment with his back to Lee- 
Roy, holding the cigarette between his thumb and forefinger down 
at his side, as if he was thinking, while the smoke climbed up the 
side of his hand and into the patch of bristling hairs on the outer 
side of his wrist below the limp, wet roll of his shirt sleeve. Then 
above the bridgeless nose, his eyes, close-set, narrowed. Between 
his jowls, like pink clam shells clapped to his face, the flesh of his 
lower lip began to swell and then to ooze out, moist and glistening. 


He turned suddenly and asked LeeRoy, “Did I ever tell you it was 
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a nigger’s word against mine they took at the inquiry?” 

“Naw?” LeeRoy seemed to know at once what inquiry Skin 
was talking about. 

Skin nodded. On the back of his neck a cyst had formed 
around an ingrown hair just below the hairline. “Of course they 
knowed that wouldn't amount to nothing in a trial or they 
would’ve tried to send me to jail!” 

Skin nodded. In back, his pants, though tight around the waist, 
bagged below his hips. He lifted his arm as if taking a drag from 
his cigarette. “Screw the nigger,” he said. “If he don’t want to get 
out, he can burn up with it.” 

LeeRoy shook his head, his tanned face big with his nose like 
a parrot. 

Skin’s hairy hand closed around the sack in his pocket on his 
hip as he asked LeeRoy if he wanted a drink. 

“Here?” 

Skin looked up Jefferson toward the courthouse, then up 
Adams, nodding. He handed the bottle to LeeRoy, who put it to his 
mouth and threw his head back, letting the liquor run down his 
throat like a bird drinking. Skin took it from him and with a prac- 
ticed flick of the wrist that did not require the tilt of his head at 
all, he had a drink. “Okay,” he gasped, “let’s go.” 

“T still don’t lack it,” said LeeRoy. 


Then they came down the steps, the heavier one’s heel-taps 
clunking on each step, his head bowed under the panama as he re- 
turned the pint to his hip pocket. Crossing the street, the little one 
skipped along silently at the big one’s side in bowling shoes. The 
big one, Skin, lifted his head, and between the sudden charge of 
his eyebrows together rose two upright, bristling hairs above the 
sag where his nose hung like the snout on a sucker. 


As they stepped up onto the curb in front of the Monarch Life 
Insurance Building and passed behind the Negro standing beside 
the lamp post there—a jacket suspended from one finger over his 
shoulder—the Negro seemed unaware of their approach. In the 
leather-dark face his eyes hung open, slack, almost as if unseeing, 
with a brown mesh of tiny broken blood vessels on the white of the 
eyeballs and lymph in the pink-rimmed sockets. But once the two 
had passed on down Adams, Skin asking LeeRoy if he knew that 
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nigger had been standing there watching them ever since they came 
out of the courthouse, the dark lids closed over the eyes in a slow, 
relieved, indifferent blink, like that of a desert lizard shutting out 
centuries where seas had come and gone. Up Jefferson, the heat 
waves resumed their ghostly pantomime. The courthouse clock 
showed three-twenty. The Negro’s brother-in-law, who was sup- 
posed to have met him here at three, was late. 


POEM 


By David Ray 


Death should not be in familiar places; 

Shrapnel marks in concrete, charred woods, 
Mangled tin and stained sheets are too 

Common for demoniac habitation. There should 
Be an island ghastly as fear and cold and 
Loneliness. Only there should death qualify. 
Mundanity should have no place there where we 
Would flee upon a moment’s notice. We might 
Try to twist our weakening bones into postures 

Of dignity. The gods should allow our pride, 
Not spill our blood on dirty carpets, leave us 
Floating in water thick with coffeegrounds 

And applecores, sprawling on chalkwhite pavement 
Or on lowly wood we wouldn't spit on if we had 
The choice. Even my new Buick, 

Spotless and shining with Simoniz, with genuine 
Leather upholstery and built-in bar, as fancy 

A job as any mortician’s furniture, is not sweet 
And clean enough a place for death. Yet there I'll 
Probably die as well as love, and in such a place: 
It is raining, cold and, after love, lonely. 
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WISH YOU WERE HERE 


By Donald Finkel 


In a village that hangs shimmering in heat 
Against the hills (as against a monastery 
Wall a hanging of the holy city 

Shivers to the wind of passing sisters) 
Two black crones against the plaster: 
World reap corn from stones and gather 
Black beans in the factitious street. 


In a village like a postcard one tall street 
Climbs from the market to the cemetery, 

Stone by stone a shrewd asymmetry. 

Someone has been too careful here, some master 
Has painted over-long: the reds are over- 

Red, the clouds are cotton and will never 

Let fall invention through the teemless heat. 


This is the village we dreamed of in the heat 

Of somebody else’s summer, this is the city 

From which the postcard came: a view of twenty 
Churches, orange, mango, jacaranda. 

Now in a village of unending summer 

A small wind stirs where twenty withered fingers 
Scuttle like hungry spiders in the street. 





SAM KATZ 


By Bette Howland 


Afternoon brought him back to town, deep in, into the pocket 
under the W.P.A. bridge, where boxcars rested along miles of 
doubling track and the rest was abandoned land. Every day, after 
making his rounds to the rows of identical houses that clustered 
around the factories, Sam Katz ate his lunch here, sitting on the 
drop-leaf edge of his truck and watching the eternal maintenance 
work on the bridge, and the cars passing over as on a treadmill, 


soundlessly, because they were far away. Underneath, nothing 


seemed to go on; when a train passed, it passed quickly; its trail of 
soot settled down and left the place undisturbed. Even the boxcars 
had the look of deserted houses; what sounds they made, switching 
lazily, came wheezing and slow. And as quiet, as aimless in its 
stirrings, the gypsy camp stood near. The houses were flat, wooden, 
one story—old stores; each a straggler, cut off from the others by 
the rubbled spaces left of brick buildings torn down for their 
value; ard you could not tell at first which of the stores were being 
lived in now. This was a neighborhood no more isolated and hardly 
more ugly than the makeshift factory communities; and like them, 
it existed in the shadow, the dirt, the smell of reviving industry. 
But the litter by those other houses was of haste and the unfinished. 
Here, the gypsy children picked over the rubble and found stones 
for a slingshot or a sidewalk game. The whole place had the peace- 
fulness of decay long done with, accepted: old advertisements riv- 
eted in doorways, soap-smeared windows traced almost clean; 


trailers, with little piano-legged stoves beside them and rusty stove- 
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pipes flopping out the roofs like frozen sleeves on winter coats; 
two black Model T’s parked side by side at the end of the street 
where no one passed. 

Sam did not like the feeling of that dead end. When he drove 
in, after finishing his sandwiches in private, he would turn the 
truck around—‘“Sam Katz—Groceries” lettered black on the 
orange door—and park it facing out again. This would allow 
time, anyway, for the women to hear him and come out. They were 
never outside, waiting, like the factory wives at the flapping clothes- 
lines that fenced their houses from the street. When he appeared, 
the gypsies appeared, all together—always quiet, with a sudden- 
seeming silence, as children hushing up when a teacher returns to 
the room—and when they smiled at Sam, their eyes slid to one an- 
other. They never, like other customers, counted the dozen oranges 
that went into a bag, or squeezed the salamis to see if they were 
hard; even when he had first come here, they had not questioned 
Sam, as if they were waiting mutely to see what kind of man it was 
that the outside had sent them this time. They had been taken great 
advantage of in the past, and they trusted Sam; but still they left as 
a group when their business was through. During the Fall and the 
long Winter that Sam had been coming here, he had learned almost 
nothing about these people. They were reticent, but no more reti- 
cent than he. 

The garlic smell rancid in the heat, the pale lettuces wilting 
and clammy in the humid air, the sweat dripping into his eyes as he 
tried to read tipping scales: it had been the kind of day that Sam 
took personally, as Spring’s vindictive warning that Summer, like 
hard times, was just around the corner. And now Sam looked away 
from the cars moving stickily across the gritty glare of bridge to 
find that a bunch of gypsy children had come over from the camp 
to look at him. They were not curious, did not press upon him; 
they were simply idle, watching him as he bit into a sandwich with 
one hand cupped under it to catch the crumbs; and it was their bore- 
dom that got under his skin. 

“What're you doing?” he asked. 

Then, trying not to sound irritable, “Come on, what do you 
want?” 

He put his sandwich down. 
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“Do you want something to eat?” He made the mistake of 
looking at one of them in particular, and the others looked at that 
one too, their smiles thrusting him forward. 

“Sure.” 

“Well, that’s all right. What?” 

“We don’t want anything.” 

They were all pressing closer, teetering on the edge of laugh- 
ter. His resentment of the unseasonable heat renewed, for having 
hatched them out, Sam sat forward reaching for his back pocket 
handkerchief. With the sudden motion, like a swarm of flies, their 
hands settled on the neat pile of brown paper bags—and then 
withdrew, as if he had swatted at them; and the shrieking children 
scattered down the street. Without thinking, Sam jumped down and 
started after them. Little pieces of brown bag flew back at him, and 
so he ran, feeling foolish. They were too far ahead for him to 
catch up: realizing this—with relief— he stopped short far up the 
street, while they dispersed at the end of it into the camp, their joy- 
ful squawks like echoes left behind. Sam, trying to catch his breath, 
saw his red face and bulging eyes in the glass of a door and flopped 
down on the stoop, gulping air. The doorway was cool and dark; 
a Coca Cola sign, scratched and covered with scribbles, was still 
bolted to the door. 

“Who's that?” 

He turned around, mouth open, but he had not caught his 
breath. He had had no idea that anyone lived this far up the street, 
out of the camp. But someone did all right: in the darkness, he 
made out a curtain’s silken flash. He stood and this time got out his 
handkerchief easily. 

He heard, “Oh, it’s the man with the salamis.” 


ee 


I’m sorry,” Sam called out. 
A buck-toothed girl opened the curtains. “Haji says come in.” 

“No, no; I don’t want to bother anybody.” He shrugged the 
whole thing off with his hand, with the other stuffing the wet hand- 
kerchief back in his pocket. 

“Come in,” the girl said. The opened curtains had already 
joined the hallway and the large room. He realized that the piace 
was full of birds; he could barely see them, there was no light in- 
side, but they stank up the room and made it feel crowded and hot 
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and unbearably full of life. 
“Honest, I hate to—” Sam began. 





“Wait, wait.” In the corner of the room, turning over a record 
on a gramophone, an old woman overflowed her chair. Her hair 
flowed, her skirts flowed, pillows cascaded at her feet. Everything 
she wore was shiny, and two huge hoops quivered like anchors at 
her ears. When the gramophone shell began to vibrate its drowning 
tones, Sam felt submerged. 

“Okay,” she said, “You have brought something to me?” 

“No. I’m sorry—” . 

“TI thought you had brought me something.” She folded her 
hands slowly, with effort. “Please, you want something?” 

“Oh, no,”’ Sam said. 

“Okay. Good. Please, you have come to visit with me.” 

“I’m sorry,” he started again. 

“Nothing to be sorry about. Please, I like friends.” Out of 
her soft, wrinkled face her eyes—bright as needles—poked like 
the small eyes behind a mask. Sam stood still while they poked at 
him. 

“You don’t know me,” she said; “You don’t know me. I am 
Haji. I am Queen. I am 101 years old.” 

“My name is Sam Katz,” he answered, shifting into the un- 
easy posture they had called “at ease” in school gym classes. 

“Gazi,” she asked. “You're not a gypsy?” 

“No. I come here to sell groceries. I have a truck.” 

“Oh, I remember. Now I remember. Good. I like to eat. You 
think an old woman can’t eat? I eat plenty.” 

“Good,” Sam said. She began to laugh, shaking, sending the 
gleam of her skirts into zig-zags; and Sam joined in with his mod- 
est, embarrassed-sounding laugh. 

“You know gypsies?” 

“Well, these people here 

““My people,” she corrected. 

“‘And one time a gypsy told my fortune. A long time ago, at 
a carnival.” 

“From what, she told it?” 

“My hand. She looked at my hand and told me I would die in 
five years.” 
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“You didn’t die?” 


Sam said no. 


“She was no gypsy,” Haji said, settling the question and her 
hand on her knee. 

“Oh, she was, she was. She wasn’t one of these fakers you get 
at carnivals,” 

Haji cocked her head in suspicion. ““Please—how, she told 
it?” 

“From my hand. She looked at my hand and she looked at 


9 


me 

“You didn’t die.” 

“Nope,” Sam said firmly. 

“Okay. I don’t die either. I cannot die.” 

The record had run out and was now whining and whining in 
its last groove, with no place to go. Haji leaned over and began to 
crank her machine, breathing faster than she moved. 

“Hey,” Sam said. “What're you doing? Let me do that. 
Here.” 

“No, no! Let me do it,” she pleaded. “Let me. Let me.” 

Sam stepped well back. On the record label, as it began to 
wobble around, a picture of pale water seemed to make waves; 
noticing this, Sam found the strange sounds falling into something 
familiar, and recognized “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 

“Very nice music,” he said. He looked around, squinting at 
the birds, allowing their nervous sounds to nettle him once more. 

“You have noticed my birds, Listen, listen,” Haji urged un- 
necessarily, “Listen to the breathing. So quick, like shivering. Like 
babies. You think an old woman doesn’t remember? I remember. 
You hold a baby, sing to it, all songs about sleep. Hush, hush. Its 
head drops back; hush; its eyes close. Then, no! quick! — its 
whole body gives a jump, the hands are fists, the eyes are wide 
open. It wants to be awake, never to sleep. 

“But they sleep,” she added sadly, “They sleep. Birds never 
sleep. At night, when I have been awake, I hear them. Always a 
tiny life.” 


“Ves,”’ Sam said. 
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“Do you know what; you have a truck? I had a truck. You 
think an old woman can’t handle a truck? Plenty of times I have; 
all the time. But you think I ride in the little seat, all stuffed up 
with no room for my legs? Not me. I have to stand, in back, high 
up; I can see over the top. If a big tree comes along, stick- 
ing out—” she held out her arm and took a swipe at her head, “I 
have to duck. Down. Everyone says, ‘Haji, sit down.’ I have all my 
belongings with me. My chairs, my pillows, everything. I could 
sit down. But I tell them to sit down. I have to stand.” 

“Well,” Sam said apologetically, “Someone’s gotta sit down 
there and drive.” 

“Please. Horses, yes. Automobiles, no. I had horses; more 
than you ever saw. Good, bad—I could tell which was which. Here 
when I see a horse, what is it doing? Standing and eating with a 
head hanging down and a fat behind. What is the use of knowing 
what is good from bad when you have such lazy horses?” 

Her voice had too many ups and downs; the room was too un- 
comfortable; Sam could not follow her. He did not know where 
she thought she was, but he knew very well where he was—suffo- 
cating, as if his head were sinking into a hot pillow. But he waited 
patiently, knowing that she was bound to drag, like a trolley, to a 
stop; and while Haji talked of hard pleasures, of her wandering 
life, he listened to the near boxcars bumping together, the birds 
making brittle noises in their cages, “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean” running down on the gramophone. 

Sam came to see her again. He had to. She sent the girl for 
him—the one with the buck-teeth; a woman of thirty-five or so 
really, but as arrogant with her horse face, as thin and bright- 
haired, as a snip of a girl; and Sam would go up the street and 
listen to Haji and drink tea full of leaves that he had to pick from 
his tongue. Once he asked the girl—though she was not the kind to 
invite questions, and he hated to ask her anything—if Haji were as 
old as she said she was. “It does not matter,” the girl had answered. 
“She cannot die.” “Well,” Sam said to himself, “That part’s all 
right.” If they wanted to believe that the old woman was a queen, 
and over a hundred, they might as well believe she could not die. 
He had seen a lot of funny people in his life, and everyone seemed 
equally strange to him. It was not that he had no prejudices, nor 
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that nothing surprised him: the whole world had astonished him 
long ago, and continued to, so that astonishments had no degree 
any more. The gypsies made as much sense to him as the women, 
with their hard red fingernails clacking among the coins he had 
given them in change, who used to try to tip him when he made 
grocery deliveries with his brothers on their route in town. 

Sam and his two brothers had bought a butter and egg route, 
and worked in fruit and vegetables, and a little delicatessen 
besides. In the early days, they had gone out together on their 
truck, buying in the scrambled darkness of the market, carrying 
some of its color off with them after having their coffee and sweet, 
much too sweet, rolls in one of the lunch counters that circled the 
market square. But now there were two trucks. Hy and Jack had 
seen that their middle brother would be trusted by the old kind of 
customer—the factory development wives, squinting at the scales 


when a cabbage was weighed, always asking, “Are you sure it’s 


ripe? Are you sure it’s good?” And the two brothers had also been 


sure that Sam would not be needed on that newer route, the one in 
town, where they made personal deliveries, on order, no questions, 
by the back way. So Sam had kept the old route and the old truck; 
and Hy, who had the business head and a trick back, sometimes 
went with Jack and sometimes stayed at home. This arrangement 
had worked for over a year, although their wives were not so satis- 
fied and had not been so friendly since; and Sam rarely saw his 
brothers now, except for holidays and hailing them in the market, 
when they were too busy to stop for coffee and rolls. 

He would exchange a few words with them in the looming 
shadows of backing trucks, the rolling barrels making buzz-saw 
whirrs: ““How’s it going,” “Going along,” “Take care, Sam,” “See 
ya around;” and then he would climb into his truck, and pull out 
with a wave at the sour-faced policeman who surveyed the traffic 
from the protection of a concrete block with a sheet of tin around 
it. Sam liked to be high up, alone, in the cab of his truck, or alone 
in his basement woodshop—a small, yellow lit room that preserved 
one season the year ’round, like a cave, and had always an autum- 
nal smell from the smoky ash barrels by the furnace. When he was 
alone like that, he would think about happiness, cautiously; and 
cautious were his acknowledgments: a hunching of his shoulders 
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over the wheel, a knock on wood. 

And Sam would drive out of town, the streets thinning, but 
becoming busier; houses dropping off, cars plugging the road, fac- 
tory whistles bleating. He was “in the country” but it was flat, tree- 
less country, the colors of dirt and winter-weathered grass, with an 
occasional factory on a lonely lot. The smell on the morning air 
became gasoline, and an oily smudge would settle on the wind- 
shield stubbornly. Stranded factory communities popped up 
ready made, squarely laid out, each in its entirety visible from the 
road: some of the houses were so squat that they appeared to be 
basements, and some were basements, surrounded by bricks and 
pieces of pipe and heavily laden clotheslines that showed people 
had been living in them through the Winter, waiting to begin build- 
ing again. 

And now they were building. There seemed to be more of 
everything, more cars on the highway, more children in the street, 
roads being tarred—by the end of the summer, there would be 
houses on those basements; and sooner than that, flat yellow brick 
blocks of stores. Sam would see all this confusion of activity on the 
highway, and the signs that explained it: “A new Piggly Wiggly 
Market going up on this site for your convenience. Construction 
by Plymmer & Sons.” 

Even the gypsy camp perked up with the weather. The women 
would be outside when he came by, sitting in the sun, laughing 
together. But the Queen, Haji, could not come out; she wanted com- 
pany always, sent often for Sam, and became less peevish only 
when it rained. She liked the sound. And she loaded herself down 
with necklaces, her collection of good luck charms—bright things, 
and garlic cloves shrivelled to purple brown like the skin of her 
hands. Sam did not mind sitting with her, listening to that talk that 
picked up nowhere and was always in the middle of something. 

His business had slacked off—early this year, though Summer 
he knew for a bad season from before. In the late hot months truck 
farmers gave him competition, but there were no truck farmers in 
sarly June. Mornings he sat waiting on his truck, in the shadeless 
streets by the factory houses, in a sun so hot that the sheets on the 
clotheslines smelled as if they had been ironed already—and he 
could watch a breeze travel, like someone on tiptoe, through patchy 
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grass. Sometimes he sold hardly anything, and the questions of 
customers, that once he had noticed no more than the nose between 
his eyes—“Those eggs, they’re fresh?” “You got another lettuce, 
maybe, looks better than this?”—became a headache to him. The 
sky might be as sparkling as a newly-cleaned window pane, and 
still he looked forward, in a way, to that long room, dark behind 
the curtains in the door and the soaped window, always noisy, 
always the same. 

And one day, wanting, vaguely, to do her a favor, Sam got 
Haji to give up the gramophone so he could take it home and try to 
fix it up. When he struggled in with it, she let him crank it up for 
her and then he stood back, looking from her to her machine, while 
she put her record on it and he wiped his face on his sleeve. But 
that one record retained all the old habits, like a peddler’s horse 


that has gone one route too long to learn new turns—‘‘Columbia, 


the Gem of the Ocean” came out the same. Haji was angry with 


him; she had been very lonely without her music and her little task 
of winding up, and blamed him for it; and then she began to blame 
him as if all the wretchedness of Spring had been only a premoni- 
tion of the loneliness he had cost her those few days. 

Sam apologized as best he could, and when she did not send 
for him the next two weeks, he had plenty, anyway, on his mind. 
There were stores nearby his factory neighborhoods: his bringing 
the truck right to the houses didn’t mean so much, his prices did 
not compare so well. But even aside from these things, there was 
something else—something in that way of doing business, that 
people did not like anymore. On every corner off the main streets 
of the city’s business districts, in the summertime, fruit peddlers 
waited with their trucks or carts. And when he joined them, spend- 
ing most of his day at one spot watching the shopper’s faces, 
alerting with a begging feeling when someone looked about to stop 

he felt as if he were hawking apples on the streets in 1932. He 
understood why no one wanted to buy from peddlers now. 

Hy and Jack did not have his troubles. Theirs was an order 
and delivery service; they were not peddlers. When he saw them 
one morning in the market, loading up their truck, he walked over 
to them with his hands in his pockets, and waited, toeing the ice 
and sawdust that flooded the gutters as if a snow shovel had just 
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come by, belying the steep smell of July. And when Sam talked it 
over with them— 

“God, I don’t see what to do,” Jack said. “I have enough 
trouble keeping my own customers together. Last week this lady, 
I’ve been bringing her stuff for a year and a half—” 

And Hy, rubbing the end of his nose with his thumb, “We 
can’t split three ways on our stuff, it would just mean all of us 
would be in a hole. You understand, it wouldn’t make sense.” 

“This lady don’t even tell me she don’t want me to bring 
her any more. I come all the way up to the third floor, with the 
regular order—all nice and made out, I went to the trouble already 
——and she don’t even wait around to see me. She leaves a note. 
Real polite.” 

“Listen, Sam; you’re my brother. I can help you, let me know. 
I’ll do it. But you got to be fair. Split up a good route into two bad 
ones— it’s bad sense.” 

“T had to carry the whole order all the way back downstairs, 
Three flights. And it was hot. Brother, it was hot. Hy, Thursday— 
it was so hot?” 

Hy nodded and turned away discreetly, to pick at his nose. 
“The only thing you can do, the way I see it, you can work up a 
new route. That’s the only thing makes sense.” 

Sam said that it had taken a long time to work up the old 
routes. But he said it quietly, looking down, so that he might not 
seem reproachful. Already he felt humble before them, not in their 
class. 

“This back I got,” Hy said. “Half the time I can hardly work, 
it’s hurting me. But I can do something for you, let me know.” 

Jack said, “If I can lend you a couple of bucks, Sam—” 

And Sam said no, he had enough to tide him over until things 
got better. Though he meant to say it cheerfully, it panicked him, 
and he backed away, one hand in his pocket, waving. When, leav- 
ing, he passed them again, he held a hand out to his brothers; but 
Hy was standing up in the back of the shiny truck, signalling a boy 
in a big white apron where to put things; and Sam was not sure 
whether Hy’s beckoning wave had been for him. 

This time he stopped first at the gypsy camp, hoping somehow 
to give his day a better start. But when he parked his truck in front 
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of the two black Fords no one was outside, and when he honked, 
hesitantly, because it was early, no one came out. He waited and 
honked again; he got down and stood in the street; but the tar was 
sticky hot, and the pits and bumps in the road seemed to come from 
boiling in the sun. He began to walk, feeling like an intruder 
because it was so quiet and all the doors were closed. The door to 
Haji’s house was the only one he knew, so he knocked. Nothing 
happened. The Coca Cola sign turned squarely to him its dese- 
crated face; when he tried to peer through the dirty glass above it, 
his own blue eyes bounced back to bar their way. 

“No. Don’t go in there.” It was Haji’s girl, with her buck- 
teeth. 

“T don’t want to bother her.” Sam shrugged. “No one’s 
around.” 

“You can't go in.” 

“All right,” Sam said. “Don’t worry; I won't.” He took a long 
look up the street at his isolated truck and shrugged again. He felt 
the girl’s hand at his elbow. 

“We are all going,” she said. “We’re moving away. We won't 
need anything now.” 

He turned to her. Her face was still unfriendly, but the hand 
remained laid gently against his arm. “Don’t be angry,” she said. 
“We might have gone sometime, in the Summer we might have 
travelled. We travel in the Summer. But we are nothing now.” 

“I’m sorry,” Sam said. 

“You understand. We did not think that she would die.” 

Sam said, “Sure,” and wiped his face and his face felt hot 
against his chilled hand. 

He walked around the front of the truck and laid his hand on 
the fender. He would have to scratch his name off the door. He 
couldn’t bring it in to sell that way, not with “Sam Katz—Grocer- 
ies” emblazoned on its side. They might ask why he was selling it; 
or worse, they might know, and look at him the way his brothers 
did. And if he didn’t take his name off himself, no one else might 
ever take it off; it could change hands a dozen times that way, with 
each new owner making a joke about those letters painted over so 
many times. Already he could see it with the paint scratched off, 
some of it still remaining in a mystifying script as if it had faded 
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off of itself. And there would be someone else’s name slopped over 
it, and some kids’ smutty words chalked underneath. He jerked 
down the door handle and the sun-heated metal flared against his 
hand. Yes, he could see his door, detached, profaned, on a junk 
heap: he had seen it before—the sign on the store front—with 
something scribbled on it by everyone who passed, the rust dig- 
ging in wherever the paint had worn away. And as he reconciled 
himself to the door of the future, he thought that that was all the 
very future was, for all its obscurity; only a disguise for the face 
of the past. 


ART 


By Paul Ramsey 


Dark is its begetting. Art is act 

Betrayed by passion and by artifact 

Till images encounter their repose. 

The mind must learn to suffer what it knows. 











CITY HOSPITAL: NIGHT VIEW 
By Larry Rubin 


Every window on that massive facade 

Glows with rectangular mystery: soft browns 
Where the shades are drawn, lulled greens 
Where the walls are dully visible—tones 


Subdued to match the hush of muffled chance. 
About eleven, patches of dark appear, 
Spreading like malignancies across 

The lungs of comatose old men. Where 


Light remains, death plays like a lonely 

Child with a toy scalpel and stethescope, 

Jabbing her doll to see if it will die, 

While the cars move dimly through the quiet zone. 


INDIRECTIONS 


Look sideways at the star, a little past 

Its point, to prick your retina with light 

Years in lineal flash; focussing at 

The center dissolves the image, like tongues on frost. 
If it falls, never go and catch 

It without gloves; meteorites melt the hands 

That dare to feel them naked. 

Sea-foam too yields nothing to the touch; 

Like tinseled beads, the tiny bubbles burst 

On contact. Stare too close—they’ re lost. 


So love may vanish like a slender moon 
Gone red, when, fingering the crown, 
You feel it bleed. 
A snowflake is hard to save: 


You have to catch it on a velvet sleeve. 








THE SLEEP OF SINGERS 


By L. F. Gerlach 


After a while, God knows, dry shuttles flail; 
The clearest voice, tuned in the keenest light, 
Circling, will sing no more, will read the lyrics 
Alone, aloud in an empty darkened room. 


Upstairs, the child will tether in a while 
That is long, bound and bundled in flight 
Through possibility. He sings the stories, 
Tuneless, abed, in summer’s windling gloom. 


And the daylight lasts too long, mile after mile 
Of air, and the clock, circling its own sight, 
Looking at nothing certain, slowly carries 
Song and singer, coggling through its loom. 


After that, and after the weaving style 

Of autumn darkness practicing a sleight 
Of hands, crossing itself, late winter harries 
An old singer, alone in an empty room. 





PLAYLAND BY THE SEA 


By Paul Cordell 
I. 


“Boom! Boom!” huffed the koala, 
Skating on creaking wheels. 


“Incline; incline!” belled the gull, 
Fluting to the gone fathoms. 


All’s a waste in the bald water, 
Water green as the color 
Of innocence and money; 


All’s a wish in the urchin eye 
Mumming accomplishment 

In alleys of avarice 

Where the concessions pay. 


Where the police, on sleek patrol, 
Ununiformed, creep past; 

Sniff the track of the beast 

And fix the print of his paw 

With detective powder. 


There’s a treasure hidden 
In the fun house for the comer: 
And who shall seek? Heed, 


Stranger, your heart’s profit. 


Lovers have awkward names 
In these nameless places 
And manifold disguises 
That alter in winter, 
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Children of the summer 

In the haunted arcade 

Where no one dies 

Except beautifully apart, 
Behind the mask of the games. 


II. 


After the show is over, echoes, 
“All’s well! AIl’s well!” they brazen 
Behind the awning’s pink facade, 
The buoy’s asseveration. When 

The breezy gentlemen have gone 

The business of the dark resumes. 


“They were amused. Now, we are pleasured, 
Required to be Naiads no longer, 

Back with the nibbling tide 

At the bottom of the reckless sea, 

At home with the kelp and the carp, 
Waltzing with the lions of the sea.” 


Ambiguous girls hone the diver, 
Lick the slick salt of his hocks 


Salinity dissolves. And the lunger, 


Caressed by the minnow lips 


Of their unnatural hunger, 
Lolls in the dangle of the wave, 


Colorless his money, his sin, 

Grown lean in the corridors 

Of slanting water mirrors, 

Who upright would walk 

Guileless into the shark smiles 

Worn by their maiden mouth 

Who claim him, their child, their own. 
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IIT. 

Again, let us descend, 

By way of the circling ferris, 
From the cloister of tents 

To the midnight esplanade 
And the company of water. 


Thinking, if there were kings, 
He were king of candor, 
Who, from the pacific sea, 
Could reclaim its relics: 


The mollusk, the bloated jellies, 
The shells that murmur 
On the misted shoal; 


And declare, ““There is blood, 

A thread of color that bleeds 
Crimson on the still surface, 

A hint of the murderer beneath.” 


And this moment, as we thresh 
Out the night in unison, 

We turn, shielding each other 
From over-the-shoulder vision: 


The trickle of the froth 

That bubbles at the cliff edge, 
That dribbles in the backwash. 
And the voice is beside us: 


“Finding my self in bawdry, 

Eagerly I flung me, young and green, 
To the aquatic daughters; 

And now mourn me, the kisses 

And early travail. 


I hear always their voices, 
Fear their mockery and rule: 


Who can spend a lost man 


Or love his dead money?” 











NOTES, REVIEWS & SPECULATIONS 


The Bystander. Albert J. Guerard. Atlantic-Little, Brown, 1958. 


The major character of this admirably contrived short novel, Antony, 
an American expatriate, is an unsuccessful painter turned writer. His 
writing is this book itself. “I have obeyed,” says Antony, “all the condi- 
tions of art. I have kept my integrity, cut myself off from the world of 
business and greed and the whore dom of the publishing houses; I have kept 
my touch with the people, with their squalor and vice; in a word, with 
‘reality.’ And I have studied my craft.” 

Yet Antony, committed though he may feel himself to be to ‘ ‘reality,” 
is a highly romantic young man. ‘Tt is not really that he is caught between 
two extreme positions, for his view of re ality, after all, is a romanticized 
one: to find “reality” in the ash can, the dark alley, the room smelling of 
urine, is to be in quest of a world colored by individual, subjective values. 

But some division obviously does exist within Antony, for even as he 
pursues the poverty and degradation of life in the slums of Nice, he pursues 
as well his dreams and visions of an actress whom he first met quite by ac- 
cident when he was fifteen, she twenty-two. She, Christiane Mondor, repre- 
sents a life at extremes from life in the slums; she is contrasted with the 
chambermaid, Simone, at the cheap boarding house where Antony resides. 
Passion, masochistic desires, are aroused in Antony by Simone; in her 
presence, he becomes her victim, her slave, the sufferer of the extremes of 
degradation. For a period he leaves Simone to become Christiane’s lover, 
and he makes of Christiane as much the Platonic ideal as Jay Gatsby made 
of Daisy Buchanan: though Christiane has had two sordid marriages in the 
eighteen years of his distant devotion, though she has been engaged in one 
highly- publicized scandal and a number of less newsworthy ones, she re- 
mains to Antony “unaged and unhurt,” an innocent spectator of depravity. 
He believes—it is part of the ideal that he has constructed—that “physical 
love, that dark accord of our bodies,” was not of major importance to Chris- 
tiane, and he “could truly conceive of loving her without it.” 

The novel chronicles the inevitable disintegration of the idyllic rela- 
tionship between the two, and concludes with Antony’s equally inevitable 
return to a life of self-imposed degradation and abnormal eroticism with 
Simone. For Antony demands that Christiane—who, truly the moral norm 
of the novel, can see herself with admirable clarity, who can accept open- 
eyed the kind of compromise required to achieve a life of some grace and 
happiness accept his life of squalor and degradation in order that they 
may find their “reality” together. At the same time, he requires her to be 
not the living Christiane but the Christiane of his dreams, the pure Chris- 
tiane who has been no more than the observer of evil about her. 

Antony’s drive toward self-abasement obviously is central to his story. 
What is his motivation, what are we to make of such a drive? In a sense, 
his story is that of the predicament of the artist who will hold to a strict 
division between the world of commerce and action and the world of imagi- 
nation and dream and who will feel that to mingle the two is to corrupt the 





artist. Yet Antony—the point is made obvious—must depend upon the busi- 
nessman and bureaucrat for his livelihood. His guilt, at least in part, is 
that of the individual who has come out of the middle class himself, who 
cannot be totally convinced of the value of his own creative efforts, and who, 
to achieve integrity, will believe that money “destroys everything human.” 
A Puritan at heart—for he has not lost this middle class attribute—he must 
prove his morality by renouncing his class, vilifying it, upholding stand- 
ards that he thinks will shock it. His quest for purity and integrity leads 
him into corruption, and corruption serves only to increase his shame. 
Self-debasement, once a means of achieving purity, ultimately becomes an 
end in itself, his last pleasure. 

It is not, of course, a new theme. A difficulty with such a novel is that 
it might become an exercise merely, an exercise in a familiar theme accord- 
ing to an accepted method (that of the French recit, as Guerard himself 
points out). On occasion, it does seem such an exercise, and we are aware 
not only of the influence of Gide but of that of Conrad and Fitzgerald and 
Hemingway, all of them successful practitioners of the narrative told in 
the first person. 

But the novel succeeds in giving pleasure: it is indeed the pleasure 
afforded by watching the artistry of a narrative whose detail, method, out- 
come, and even theme are known to us almost as soon as we start. It is a 
tribute to a writer’s craftsmanship when such a remark can be made; but 
such a remark suggests the limitations which must be placed upon whatever 
praise one wishes to make.—James McConkey 


Three Plays by Ugo Betti. Translated by Henry Reed. Grove Press. 
New York. 

Something more than provincialism is reflected in our failure to have 
known before this of Ugo Betti. He has long been hailed by his fellow- 
Italians as a dramatist of the first order, and the English and the French 
have lagged only slightly in approving this judgment. Yet except for the 
short-lived New York productions of The Gambler and Island of Goats, 
America has seen and heard almost nothing of his work. Our usual in- 
formants on what is current in Europe have been all but silent, and at a 
time when every dribbling from Anouilh and Giraudoux is translated and 
rushed into production and then into print, we have had to wait until now 
five years after Betti’s death—for the publication of three plays. Why has 
this been? It would be almost gratifying to own to simple ignorance. But 
this will not do: clearly the reason goes far deeper than mere provincialism. 

We have only to compare the first two of the plays in the present vol- 
ume with what ordinarily passes for tragedy in our theatre to see the out- 
line of our difficulty. The third play, Summertime, which translator Henry 
Reed apparently included to represent Betti’s work in comedy, is an amus- 
ing romp that is rather off the point. But The Queen and The Rebels and 
The Burnt Flower-Bed are serious plays of a kind almost never met today 
outside classical repertory. Unlike so many recent plays that linger in that 
amorphous penumbra called “serious drama,” these plays are emphatically 
tragedies, if by that term we mean works capable of moving an audience to 
fear and pity for the fundamental insecurity of the human condition. Yet 
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unlike even those recent plays that qualify in this respect, these are trage- 
dies in an older and richer sense in that they also question the justice of 
this insecurity and abundantly affirm that through it something rare and 
beautiful is both lost and won. 


In form these plays could easily seem old-fashioned to some. With all 
the confidence of a neo-classicist, Betti has taken extremely simple actions 
and has developed them very slowly and very deliberately, illuminating 
only gradually, but distinctly, their relation to all human action. Rarely in 
recent drama does one meet, not only this economy and clarity of outline, 
but the sheer expertness with which these actions are controlled for sym- 
bolic value. The Queen and The Rebels takes place in a single night in a 
single setting, a disorderly public hall in the hillside village of an imaginary 
central European country, where members of the revolutionary government 
in search of the queen of the old regime have detained a group of travel- 
lers. The action centers on Argia, a prostitute fleeing her own anonymity 
who discovers the queen early in the play in the person of a terrified peas- 
ant woman. The play traces Argia’s movement from one who is willing to 
betray the queen, to one who helps her escape, to one who sardonically 
passes herself off as the queen, to one who finds her redemption in her 
capacity for the role. As queen and no queen she is the incarnate refutation 
of the rebels’ materialism and the triumphant affirmation of “a dignified 
and honourable idea of the world” 


Argia: . .. We know what a woman is. A man comes up to her... 
cheerful, with his big sweaty hands, and says, “Do this . . . go 
like this . . . do that . (louder) ... goon...” (Suddenly, 
with a real cry of anguish and protest) Well, do you know what 
I think! I think there comes a time when the only thing to do is 
to stand up and say .. . (as though actually turning on some- 
one) “Why do you insult me like this? And, my God, why have 
I allowed you to? Get away from me! Go away! Go away! 
Leave me alone! You take advantage of an immense mistake, a 
monstrous delusion! Respect me! Show me respect! Respect 

. because I am . . . the Queen! The Queen and destined for 
other things than this.” (With a change of voice) What I want 
to do is to go out of doors, as if it were a fine morning, and as 
if I had seen down there, at the end of the street, the cool fresh 
colour of the sea, a colour that makes the heart leap! And some- 
one stops me, and then someone else, and someone else, with the 
usual rudenesses. But this morning | don’t even hear them. I’m 
not afraid any longer. My face expresses dignity. I am as I 
would always have wishe d to be. And it would have been simple 
after all. It would have been enough to want to be. Palaces have 
nothing to do with it. It was my own fault. 


The Burnt Flower-Bed, too, operates within the framework of a political 
action, but is not really political, except to show up the inadequacies of 
political solutions. Giovanni, a revolutionary leader who retired upon the 
death of his son five years before the beginning of the play, is visited at his 
mountain retreat by his former friends, who ostensibly wish his return to 
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politics, but who actually intend to have him killed to provide the incident 
necessary for war and, paradoxic ally, political stability. The play explores 
Giovanni's unwillingness to return and his dise nchantment with political 
ideals, a disenc hantme snt that becomes progressively clear as its relation to 
his son’s death is clarified and as he becomes aware of his failures as a 
father and a leader. The analogy between the father and the leader is cen- 
tral. And the discovery that Giovanni’s fifteen-year old son, who “sang 
softly to himself, looked at himself in the glass . . . incredulous of himself 

. and of eve rything . . . destitute of title to any kind of pride or hope,” 
had killed himself involves a recognition of the weightiest of western civili- 
zation’s failures. 


Giovanni: Ah! But what are you doing here, running about and 
shouting, don’t you see what’s happening? Children are refus- 
ing to live... . Yes, Rosa. Our son looked down at the dark 
courtyard below. And a sort of ecstasy transformed him; and 
gave him the same expression the world now rushing up here 
has on its face. And he chose to throw himself down there. 


The simplicity of these actions as well as Betti’s aim to achieve massiveness 
through meaning have never been conspicuous features of American dra- 
matic tradition. And the traditional treatment accorded these very tradi- 
tional structures will certainly disappoint the avant-garde. But the power 
of these plays cannot be denied. They would unque stionably have reached 
our shores before this—if it were not for something else. 

To judge from the critical response to the American productions of 
The Gambler and Island of Goats, from the discomfort and disdain with 
which the reviewers touched words like “metaphysical” and “philosophical” 
and “religious,” we might fairly conclude that our pilots in the matter of 
European drama have been most troubled by Betti’s brand of seriousness. 
Betti was a man of beliefs—yes, even of metaphysical beliefs. He sought the 
heart of the human condition and found it in human responsibility and its 
role in a universe meaningless without it. He did not hesitate to have a char- 
acter stand up and say, 


In a splendid blaze of light, the universe goes on its way un- 
knowing: unknowing it was begun only that it might be ended; 

that it appeared only that it might be blotted out. There is only 
one tiny character that knows that. We, mankind. (Pause) 
That’s where the great torment stings; and squeezes out a highly 
active brew: the drop of acid. 


And apparently he took every care to make what he had to say as lucid as 
possible—even explicit. At a time when our theatre is exploiting the art of 
creating dramatic surfaces at the expense of anything like respectable 
thought, mistaking the findings of motivational research for ideas of mag- 
nitude, it is not odd that Betti comes to us a guest almost unbidden. The 
fault is not our provincialism, but our frivolity. When the American comes 
to recognize more widely the differences between the seriousness of jazz and 
that of the classics, perhaps Ugo Betti’s voice will not sound so strange. Let 
us hope that this very able translation will help—Anthony Caputi 





Anthony Powell, At Lady Molly’s. Little Brown, and Co. 1958. 


Cyril Connolly once expressed the conviction that chief among the 
enemies of comic promise was knowledge of life. A humorist’s sensibility, 
he argued, “if it should go on deve loping , causes him to find things less 
and less amusing,” and he must “either cease to be funny ... or abs indon 
his integrity, and, aesthetically stunted, continue to give his public what it 
wants.” Whether to be Saki or Wodehouse was acc ordingly the choice Con- 
nolly offered Evelyn Waugh. But a friend of Waugh’s (and a contempo- 
rary of Connolly’s at Eton and Oxford) seems to have found his dilemma 
amusing. At any rate, to look back through nearly a thousand pages of 
The Music of Time is to realize that Anthony Powell has been quietly pro- 
ducing something solid and thoughtful in the way of a comic novel. The 
Music of Time may yet join Tristram Shandy and Dead Souls as an 
aesthetic fragment, for there are an estimated six volumes to come, but At 
Lady Molly's, the fourth volume, makes it clear that a comic vision informs 
the whole and that the whole, even if incomplete, will be of major 
importance. 

The presence of the c — vision was by no means patent in the op” - 
ing of the first volume, A Question of Upbringing (1951). There “the 
music of time” is evoked in the mind of the narrator as he watches work- 
men “swinging arms against bodies and rubbing hands together with large, 
pantomimic gestures: like comedians giving formal expression to the con- 
cept of extreme cold,” and sees one step forward “taller than the rest, with 
a jocular demeanor and long, pointed nose like that of a Shakespearian 
clown .. . and, as if performing a rite, cast some substance—apparently the 
remains of two kippers, loosely wrapped in newspaper—on the bright coals 
of the fire, causing flames to leap fiercely upward” into falling snow. “The 
day was drawing in.” The tone contradicts the allusions. Comic symbols 
so formally deployed stifle laughter. 

To an introductory mood so melancholy the reader had to add the 
sadder fact that Powell, as a comic novelist in the 1930’s, had been in the 
eyes of the world a failure. Recently a small chorus has risen in praise of 
Afternoon Men (1931) and From a View to a Death (1933) as among the 
finer comic novels in English, but only recently. Does any American study 
published before 195] even mention Powell? His wit, as John Aubrey 
might have said, was the driest in christendom, and he had been dealt a 
measure of obscurity that seemed no more than his due. At Oxford to be 
sure Kingsley Amis was extolling him above all living novelists, and John 
Wain was letting Powell’s wild, serious hilarity inform his view of the novel 
(as he recently told an interviewer who had suggested the influence of Joyce 
Cary), but Amis and Wain did not begin to “move” until some years later. 
Regarded outside such circles, when at all, most often as a pale shadow of 
Evelyn Waugh, Powell seemed sure to follow Waugh, Gogol, a whole bale- 
ful legion of comic talents into sobriety. In 1948 he had broken a nine-year 
silence with a scholarly biography of John Aubrey; and it seemed only 
reasonable for Powell, as a novelist, to move on, if at all, to “more serious” 
things. 

That Powell had little intention of “going serious” became apparent as, 
with deceptive casualness, the narrator’s mind moved back through time 
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from workmen to legionnaires, to “centaurs with torches cantering beside 
a frozen sea,” to a vision of all human beings as moving, like Poussin’s 
classical Seasons, “hand in hand in intricate measure . . . sometimes a trifle 
awkwardly, in evolutions that take recognizable shape: or breaking into 
seemingly meaningless gyrations, while partners disappear only to reappear 
again, once more giving pattern to the spectacle. . .’ Awkwardness and os- 
tensible meaninglessness in the dance are like grotesquery and inconse- 
quence in life: comedy, Powell implies, is inherent in the nature of things. 
Knowledge of life only tends to confirm one’s early impression of its ab- 
surdity ; ‘and the comic novel without growing heavy or satiric, without 
de viating into either solemnity o1 frivolity may thus e »mbody a vision of life 
that merits the integrity of art. 

Albert Camus may be thinking along similar lines when he defines the 
Absurd as the mind of man perceiving an ineradicable discrepancy between 
his desire for certainty in reason, and the denial, given by his intelligence, 
that the universe can be subjugated by logic. At the root of Powell’s art 
anyhow is such a profound intellectual humility. But whereas Camus, see- 
ing in existence only the absurdity of chaos, turns to meditations on suicide 
and to novels that must be described as grim, Powell’s vision is of an ab- 
surdity governed, perhaps, by an odd rhythm, mysterious and unpredict- 
able yet ‘of recognizable form. His view of life is not existential but classi- 
cal; it is serious and yet good-humored. And his is a classical art. 

The workmen by the snowy fire evoke the narrator's memory of a 
classmate named Widmerpool, trotting through the fog, training himself 
for unscheduled races; even in society later he appears to be “forever 
floundering toward the tape in races never won.” Widmerpool’s image 
evokes that of his mimic, which in turn evokes the hoax on a schoolmaster 
which had crystallized the narrator’s view of them all, as if the dance had 
been for a moment frozen. Succeeding volumes precipitate Widmerpool 
into other comic imbroglios. With the years friends of the narrator have 
come variously to take Widmerpool more seriously; he develops a certain 
financial acumen, a certain power. Periodically he advises the narrator to 
adopt “a more serious attitude of mind” toward the future, and the narrator, 
though amused, has grown periodically concerned over his own tendency to 
drift. In early volumes he writes novels without much success, while work- 
ing as a publisher’s reader; in At Lady Molly’s he has become a script- 
writer, a job Widmerpool finds himself able to approve in that it may lead 
to “more serious” things in the film producing line. Like squared partners 
in a quadrille, they thus impinge upon one another, yet Widmerpool’s ap- 
pearance in the fourth volume comes as a surprise. The narrator is at Lady 
Molly’s when a woman (who had seemed fascinating and glamorous, when 
he was a boy and she a war-time nurse at a converted country house) ar- 
rives on the arm of her new fiancé, his ludicrous schoolmate. To the shock 
of this incongruity is added, by the end of the novel, the classic joke of sex- 
ual impotence, nicely counterpointed with a bit of pseudo-Pepys. Visiting 
the s same country house centuries before P epys had “toyed wantonly” with 

“a great black maid” who “would not have denied me que je voudray,” 
but bad luck and the fear that her fellows might mock him interfered with 
his ambitions. It is Widmerpool’s fiancée who desires their “trial marriage,” 
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and he is finally brought to bed when the two are invited for the weekend 
to the same famous house. Back at Lady Molly’s Widmerpool blandly con- 
ceals the real cause for the break-up of his engagement and patronizes the 
narrator, who has already heard the inside story. “So often one thinks that 
individuals and situations cannot be so extraordinary as they seem from 
outside; only to find that the truth is a thousand times odder.” 


In accord with a pattern that began developing in earlier volumes, the 
narrator’s engagement also takes place about this time. Perhaps the bizarre 
meeting of narrator and girl is illustrative of the Proustian complexity with 
which Powell treats all personal relationships, for the agent of the intro- 
duction had been introduced in A Question of Upbringing, rather irrele- 
vantly it seemed at the time, in the person of an ambitious undergraduate 
named J. C. Quiggin. In A Buyer’s Market (1952) Quiggin is seen exploit- 
ing Marxist jargon to usurp (from a Freudian poet) the post of secretary 
to a doddering novelist. In The Acceptance World (1955) he is displaced in 
turn by a Troskyite dramatist, but he manages to elope with the wife of 
another young man who figured in the schoolmaster hoax. That a disshev- 
elled left-wing critic could win an ex-model from a handsome broker seemed 
too ludicrous to contemplate, but he does, aided by scorn of the bourgeoisie 
and simplist attitudes. “Being in love is a complicated matter; although 
anyone who is prepared to pretend that love is a simple, straightforward 
business is always in a strong position for making conquests.” In At Lady 
Molly’s Quiggin has been loaned a cottage on a country estate and he in- 
vites the narrator, to his surprise, down for a visit. Quiggin, it turns out, 
is as rigorous as ever about befriending only those who have “all the right 
ideas” and the narrator is quite unreconstructed; but the ex-model has 
grown bored and Quiggin supposes a script-writer may be useful in further- 
ing her desire to become an actress. Quiggin himself is still discussing his 
planned masterworks, such as his autobiography Unhburnt Boats (since 
Quiggin’s books “remained purely hypothetical entities,” the narrator re- 
flects, “it seemed reasonable enough that their publisher should exist hypo- 
thetically too”), but he currently is hopeful of inducing the owner of the es- 
tate to underwrite a left-wing magazine which he would edit. The owner, a 
radical peer, has understandably nettled American reviewers, for Powell, 
refusing to cut neat figures in the social labyrinth, informs us casually that 
although his parents christened him Alfred Tolland, he is known by his 
acquaintances, from the viscountcy he inherited at birth, as Erridge and by 
the world, from the earldom he inherited upon his father’s death, as War- 
minster. But when the reader masters his own “Russian-novel-syndrome” 
he finds Erridge superbly comic. Mistakenly picking up the idea that the 
narrator is absent from his studio out of sympathy with a strike of techni- 
cians, he invites him to see his house. In each volume comic action has been 
catalytic, releasing emotional attitudes in order that new positions in the 
dance might be assumed, and At Lady Molly’s grows hilarious when the 
abstemious earl that night engages in a clash of wills with his drunken but- 
ler as to whether champagne will be procured (from the cellar the butler 
has come to consider his own preserve) to celebrate, as duty insists, the en- 
gagement of one of his sisters. Present at this encounter are another sister, 
with whom the narrator falls in love, and Quiggin’s mistress, who decided at 
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that point to elope with Erridge. Quiggin’s two friends do have “all the 
right ideas,” and to his chagrin, they act upon them 

l'rom the point of view of comic theory it is interesting to note certain 
lineaments of Cyril Connolly behind the Quiggin facade. In his quasi auto- 
biography Enemies of Pror sé 1938) Connolly recalls a set at Eton in the 
early 1920’s which included “Anthony Powell, the author of Afternoon 
Men, and Henry Green, who d ved them in his novel, Blindness. They 


were the most vigorous rroup at tLton, he idds. “for they lived within their 


strength, yet my moral ¢ rd ind ademic outlook debarred me from 
making friends with them.” In trut! inolly was a member of “Pop,” the 
school’s power-¢lite, while Powell’s set, Henry Green’s autobiography re- 
calls, wa ‘known by the ter . which at school spelt eprosy, ol ‘the 
aesthetes.’”” Later Connolly secured the coveted post of secretary to Logan 
Pearsall Smith who exacted 0 *s successors reveal, such slavish 
allegiance as is attributed in 7h isic of Time to the novelist Quiggin 
serves for a time. Connolly was also t le f the Oxford stars of his gen- 
eration to publish a novel, and wh ( Pool did appear in 1935 it 
found its “lesson” in th ‘ ims of the political nomic structure. 
“What was fine in them, t ! ) I their moral courage, 
was their own: what was weak. th 3 ilit ypelessness and predatory 
friendships, was the result o umsy capitalist world that exalts 
money-makll and poisons it starves its artists. perset utes its 
sexual dissenters, and encou! ly the vulgarity of competition . . .the 


I 


heartbreak of the acquisitive 1} in this neat, absurd reflection Connolly’s 


only novel comes to an end. t I yt Connolly of course, as the nar 


rator is not Powell. but the fi share political nga nent while the 


> 


narrator shares with Powell I haracters’’ } ‘ . General Con 
vers, Uncle Alfred Tolland) sophie detachment” cvives them 
‘““a certain moral dignity kind of saintliness.” Camus in The Myth 
oj Sisyphus « llers an epitapl O! * theorists. we are happy to note, 
when he remarks that “That univers ason ... that determinism, those 


categories that explain « ryt igh t ak 1 decent man laugh. 


Neil Bre nnan 
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